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- THE WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 


THE MARKET AT LARGE. 


Heavy buying of pig iron in the West has established 
that market on a much firmer basis, and the lead of the 
big malleable and implement interests in covering re- 
quirements for the remainder of the year will be fol- 
lowed by buying on the part of smaller interests. 
Chicago reports sales of about 150,000 tons of iron in 
the past ten days, the leading malleable interests buying 
50,000 tons of malleable Bessemer at $17.50, while the 
leading harvester interest has purchased close on to 
50,000 tons of foundry iron, Northern furnaces secur- 
ing over 25,000 tons at $17, while more than 20,000 
tons was placed with non-association Southern furnaces 
on the basis of $12, Birmingham. Numerous other 
purchases of both malleable and foundry in lots rang- 
ing from 3,000 to 5,000 tons were made. This heavy 
buying of Southern foundry iron has practically estab- 
lished the market on a $12 basis, and much interest is 
manifested in the action to be taken at the meeting of 
the Southern furnace association to be held within a 
few days. The buying of iron in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict has also been much heavier than for some time, 
the sales of the week aggregating 15,000 tons, at prices 
somewhat lower than had been prevailing. Sales of 
4,000 tons of forge have been made at $16, Pittsburg, 
and one lot of 5,000 tons of Virginia basic, for delivery 
the remainder of the year was placed at $17.25, netting 
the furnace only $14.20. The United States Steel 
Corporation has deferred the buying of Bessemer for 
the fourth quarter, no quotations on iron for this de 
livery having been received by the pig iron committee. 
Whether the corporation's requirements from the Val- 
ley furnaces will be as heavy during the last quarter as 
during similar preceding periods this year, is doubtful, 
as one new stack at Clairton, in which it owns a half 
interest, will be blown in during September and in 
October two stacks at Sharon and two at Donora be- 
come available. The pig iron production in the Pitts- 
burg and Valley districts will be greatly curtailed dur- 
ing the present month, as eleven stacks are out for 
relining and repairs, four being steel corporation fur- 
naces. Two additional stacks are to go out shortly, 
one at Youngstown and the other at Sharpsville. A 
new stack at DuBois, Pa., was added to the list of 
active furnaces this week, while the Cleveland furnace 
will be making iron within a few days. The demand for 
steel in the form of billets, tin and sheet bars is not 
heavy, and the mills that are parties to the billet asso- 
ciation are selling not much over half of their surplus 
production. Steel production is, however, being cur- 
tailed by the idleness of two open-hearth plants at 
Sharon, and Bessemer plants—one at Youngstown and 
the other at Wheeling. There have been no develop- 
ments in the week to encourage the market in finished 
lines. The structural and continuous steel bar mills 
have curtained production to some extent, while a 
curtailment in the production of plates will necessarily 
follow the falling off in the specifications from the 
steel car manufacturers. One of the leading steel car 
interests has orders for less than 2,000 cars as com- 
pared with over 12,000 a year ago. The demand for 
merchant pipe is normal and there is no indication that 
the fall trade will be below the average. The tonnage 


on the books of the leading interest is larger than a 
vear ago, while stocks are less than-half. The tin 
plate trade continues prosperous, due to the big de- 
mands of the canning interests, but it is doubtful 
whether present orders will insure full operation for all 
the mills further than October. Another consolidation 
of foundry interests is under way. Eight of the lead- 
ing car wheel foundries in the East, with a daily con- 
sumption of 1,000 tons of iron, are to be included in 
the combination. A shortage of cars is being expe- 
rienced by the shippers of fuel in western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, due to the withdrawal of a large 
number of cars from the coal and coke trade to move 
the crops in the West. Furnaces, however, are expe- 
riencing no difficulty in securing an adequate supply of 
coke. 
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Prices on certain grades of pig iron sought still lower 
levels during the week, and a number of buyers were in 
duced to place contracts covering their requirements for 
the remainder of the year. It is estimated that the tota! 
tonnage placed aggregates 15,000 tons, which is much 
larger than has been placed during any similar period this 
summer. Two round lots of forge iron were placed at 
$16, Pittsburg, one calling for the delivery of 1,000 tons 
during the remainder of this month and September, while 
the other order was for 3,000 tons for delivery over the 
remainder of the year. One 5,000 ton lot of Virginia basic 
for delivery the remainder of the year was placed at $17.25, 
Sales of No. 2 


foundry aggregate nearly 5,000 tons, one order for 1,000 


Pittsburg, netting the furnace only $14.20 


tons for delivery the remainder of the year was placed at 
$17.50, Pittsburg, while an order for 2,000 tons for the 
Pittsburg, special 


Odd lots of No 


2 for early shipment from furnaces, where small stocks have 


same delivery was placed at $109.10, 

specifications calling for the higher price 
accumulated, however, have been sold at prices ranging 
from $17 to $17.50. The sales of Bessemer have been limited 
to small lots entirely, and the United States Steel Corpora 
tion’s pig iron committee has deferred buying iron for the 
With two of its steel plants shut down. 
+} 


fourth quarter 
and five additional stacks coming in during the months of 
October and November, it is a question whether require 


ments for the fourth quarter will be as great as they were 


for the similar preceding periods this year At the present 


1 


time eleven stacks are out of blast in the Pittsbure and 


the Valley districts, and the production during the present 
month will therefore be greatly curtailed. In ad ‘tion, the 
blowing out of these stacks will take a large tonnage out 
of the market and will to some extent nrevent quotations 
from seeking a still lower level 

The current demand for steel from mills connected with 
the billet association has thus far not been great enough 
to take more than one-half of their surplus, and sales 
have not averaged much above 5,000 tons a week since the 
’ 


announcement of recent agreed quotations. The Carnegie 


Steel Co. has shut down several mills at Homestead for 
repairs, while the entire plant of the Carnegie Co. at 
South Sharon is idle for the same purpose. While there 
is a fair demand for structural shapes, it is not sufficient 
to take the entire output of the mills in this district, and 
a number of them are not being operated at their fullest 
‘apacity The falling off re tly in the steel bar trade has 
ulso curtailed the production of the continuous bar 
mills in this district to a very great extent. While th 


large agricultural implement manufacturers have not yet 
covered their requirements for delivery the remainder of 


the year, it is certain that they will be compelled to buy 
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shortly in order to have an assortment of sizes in stock 
when they resume operations in full in October. Specifi- 
cations on steel plates are also falling off, due to the lull 
that is being experienced in the demand for steel cars. 
It is reported that the largest producer of steel cars has 
orders ahead for less than 2,000 cars, whereas one year ago 
the books showed orders for more than 12,000 cars. The 
withdrawal of cars from this district to the West to move 
the crops has introduced another menacing feature, and 
shippers of coal and coke in the western part of this 
State and in West Virginia are experiencing much diffi- 
culty im securing a sufficient number to move their prod 
uct. ° Thus far the furnaces have not suffered on account 
of a shortage of coke, but with the blowing in of furnaces 
now idle, in about a month, a scarcity of coke supply ts 
threatened. It is not true, however, that the furnaces 
are. suffering from a shortage of ore, as the movement 
from Lake Erie ports this year has been particularly 
heavy. 

The car wheel foundry consolidation which will take 
over eight of the Eastern plants will purchase the plant of 
the Keystone Car Wheel Co., at West Homestead, but 
the other two plants in this district—the Central Car 
Wheel Co. and the Pennsylvania Car Wheel Co.—whose 
output is taken by the Standard Steel Car Co. and the 
Pressed Steel Car Co., respectively, will remain inde- 
pendent. 

Pig Iron—Consumers of forge iron who were in the 
market last week succeeded in placing their orders at the 
figure they fixed, namely, $16, Pittsburg. One order for 
1,000 tons for August and September delivery was placed 
at this price, as well as 3,000 tons for delivery the re- 
mainder of the year. A new low level has been estab- 
lished for Virginia basic, 5,000 tons having been placed for 
delivery the remainder of the year at $17.25, Pittsburg. 
No. 2 foundry is selling at $17 to $17.50, while Bessemer 
iron is quoted at prices ranging from $17.25 to $18 at the 
Valley furnace. An inquiry for malleable Bessemer for 
Western shipment, deliveries running through the re- 
mainder of the year, brought out quotations of $17 at the 
Valley furnace and $16.50 from Ohio river furnaces. The 
order has not yet been placed. While there is a some- 
what better inquiry for both gray forge and foundry irons, 
the majority of the buyers are content to remain out of 
the market, and are covering immediate requirements by 
the purchases of small lots. At present eleven furnaces 
in this district and the Valleys are out. The steel corpor- 
ation has four out as follows: One stack at Isabella 
plant, Pittsburg; No. 3 at Duquesne; No. 3 at New Castle, 
and the South Sharon furnace. The remaining seven 
stacks are the Mabel, Claire, Pierce and Stewart at 
Sharpsville; two Hubbard stacks and Hannah of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. In addition two stacks are 
going out shortly for relining, No. 3 of the Shenango 
Furnace Co., Sharpsville, Pa., and No. 2 of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., at Youngstown, O. Nearly all of the stacks idle 
at present will resume in September, and in October and 
November the United States Steel Corporation will have five 
new stacks coming in, two at Donora, two at South Sharon 
and one at Clairton. With this additional pig iron capac- 
ity, and with the present curtailed demand for finished 
steel products, it is doubtful whether the corporation’s 
requirements of Bessemer iron will be as heavy as has 
been the case heretofore. Another new stack producing 
foundry iron was blown in this week at Falls Creek, near 
DuBois, Pa., having a daily capacity of 350 tons. We re- 
vise quotations as follows: 
$17 50 to 18 00 


18 85 to 18 85 
17 75 to 18 25 


EE ED: occ ncnachaccdsanccsespanrrqeacecsooss 
UE occ ccassccccecescccccovccceceses 


BE ITs conc dccentees se deseesenecececcsceccs 
TE, BD TIRED, cn vccccveccccccccscccccecceccccocecese 17 00 to 17 50 
Gone Wares, PRMBGIE. ns... ccc ccccccccccccccccccees 16 00 to 16 26 
es in oc cerewaeeeneesenscnnett 17 65 to 18 00 
Te onc ccncacecenstacseuncececess 18 50 to 18 85 


Steel.—The demand for steel billets, sheet and tin bars 
is not very heavy, the aggregate sales of the mills in the 
billet association not amounting to much over 5,000 tons a 
week. This does not take more than one-half the surplus 
now being offered in the market by these mills. One mill 
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in this district that is receiving more steel than it can 
consume in its finishing mills is offering a small tonnage 
in the open market at slightly below the agreed quota- 
tions. We quote as follows: Bessemer billets 4x4 inches 
and slabs up to and including .20 carbon, $27, Pittsburg 
Wheeling or Valley, Johnstown, Ashland, Ky., Ironton 0. 
and Lorain, O.; .21 to .60 carbon, $1 advance, and .61 to 
1.00 carbon, $2 advance; open-hearth billets up to and in- 
cluding .60 carbon, $28, and over .60 carbon, $29; billets 
smaller than 37-inch and sheet and tin bars are $1 per 
ton extra; Bessemer rods, $35.50 to $36 and open-hearth 
are held at $1 advance. 

Ferro-Manganese.—There is little buying of manganese. 
foreign and domestic being offered in carload lots at $4y 
delivered at buyer’s mill, while small lots are quoted at 
50. 

Spelter.—The spelter market continues unchanged, and 
mrime Western grades are held at 5.63%c to 5.6sc, Pitts- 
burg. 

Muck Bar.—We note the sale of 3,000 tons of muck 
iron at $30 Pittsburg. With the recent lower quotations 
on gray forge it is believed that the muck iron market 
will go to $29 and $29.50. 

Skelp.—The market continues very quiet, but offerings 
of iron skelp have been made at slightly lower prices, 
Grooved iron skelp is quoted at 1.80c to 1.85¢ and sheared 
at 1.85c to 1.90c. Steel skelp is held at 1.75c¢ to 1.80c. 

Rails and Track Material.—There has been practically 
no buying of rails for delivery next year during the past 
week. We make the following quotations: Standard sec- 
tions, 50 pounds and over, in lots of 500 tons and over, 
$28; car lots and less than 500 tons, $30; less than car 
lots, $32; light rails, 8 pounds, in carload lots, $39; less 
than carload lots, $40; 12 pounds, $33.50; 16 and 20 pounds, 
$32.25 to $33; 25 to 40 pounds, $32 to $32.50. Track mate- 
rial: Spikes, 2.15¢ to 2.20c; track bolts, square heads, 2.05¢; 
hexagon heads, 2.65c; fish plates, 1.60c on orders accom 
panying large rail contracts, otherwise 2c to 2.10c is asked 

Bars.—Iron bars are now being quoted almost uniform 
ly at 1.60c, Pittsburg, with freight added to point of des- 
tination. This places them on the same basis as steel 
bars. The continuous steel bar mills in this district are 
not operating at their fullest capacity at present, as the 
demand is not nearly great enough to take their output. 
There has been the usual current buying during the week, 
but the large Western buyers are still out of the market, 
although they will be compelled to cover fall requirements 
during the next three or four weeks. We quote as fol- 
lows: Bessemer steel bars, 1.60c; open-hearth, 1.70c; 
plow beams and cultivator beams, 1.60c, net; channels, 
angles, zees and tees, Bessemer, under 3 inches, 1.70c; 
over 3 inches, 1.80c; bar iron, 1.60c, Pittsburg. The fol 
lowing differentials maintain: Less than 2,000 pounds of a 
size and not less than 1,000 pounds 10 cents advance; less 


‘fr 


than 1,000 pounds of a size, 30 cents advance. Hoops and 
bands are quoted at 1.90c, full extras, in 250-ton lots and 
over, and 2c in less than 250-ton lots. 

Plates.—The outlook for a heavy consumption of plates 
on the part of the steel car interests during the remainder 
of the year is not very bright. One large interest that 
carried orders on its books at this time last year for over 
12,000 cars, today has less than 2,000 cars booked. Speci- 
fications from other large plate consuming interests are 
not being received as freely as the mills would desire and 
the general situation is much easier, but prices are being 
firmly maintained. We quote agreed quotations as fol- 
lows: Tank plates, %-inch thick and up to 100 inches in 
width, 1.60c at mill, Pittsburg; flange and boiler steel, 
1.70c; marine, ordinary firebox, A. B. M. A. specifications, 
1.80c; still bottom steel, 1.80c; locomotive firebox, not less 
than 2.10c, and it ranges in price to 3c. Plates more than 
100 inches, 5c extra 100 pounds. Plate 3-16-inch in thick- 
ness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra. These quo- 
tations are based on carload lots, with 5c extra a hundred 
pounds for less than carload lots. Terms, net cash, in 30 
days. 

Structural Material.—Owing to the falling off in specifi- 
cations for structural shapes a number of the mills in this 
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district are not operating at their fullest capacity. A fair 
amount of current business continues to be received by 
the mills, but large contracts are not being considered. 
We quote: Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches, 1.60c; 18 
to 24 inches, 1.70c; tees, 1.65c; zees, 1.60c; angles from 3 
to 16 inches, 1.60c; universal mill plates, 1.60c. 

Sheets.—Despite the concessions offered large buyers 
of sheets, the demand has not been increased to any 
appreciable extent. Independent producers and the Amer- 
ican Sheet Stee! Co. are making the following quotations 
on black sheets in 500-bundle lots: No. 28, 2.70c to 2.75c; 
No. 27, 2.60c to 2.65c; No. 26, 2.50c to 2.55c; Nos. 22 and 24, 
2.40c to 2.45c; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.30¢ to 2.35¢; Nos. 14 and 16, 
2.20c to 2.25c; Nos. 10 and 12, 2.10c to 2.15c. Galvanized: 
No. 16, 2.55¢ to 2.60c; No. 18, 280c to 2.85c; No. 26, 3.30c 
to 3.35¢; No. 27, 3.55¢ to 3.60c; No. 28, 3.80c to 3.85c; No. 29, 
4.goc to 4.35c; No. 30, 4.45¢ to 4.50¢c. 

Pipes and Tubes.—-There is no apparent falling off in 
the demand for merchant pipe and from present indica- 
tions the fall trade promises to be normal. So far as 
tonnage is concerned the largest producer is in a better 
condition today than a year ago, the tonnage on the books 
being larger and the stocks considerably smaller. We 
quote as follows in carload lots to consumers, f. o. b. 
Pittsburg, plus freight according to Tube Rate Book to 
destination : 

MERCHANT PIPE. 


Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 


a ree BC BOR. <ccecvseunee 68 58 65 55 

Mh tmGR .ccccces - sodeement 70 60 67 57 

UE Saree 75 65 73 62 

tt Ce Mi vctevere¢eusceesues 69 59 66 56 
Plugged and Reamed 

DI <266bbeds 60 d<eeen 73 63 70 60 
Cut 3 to 6 feet 

%, % and #% inch.......... 63 52 60 49 

SA ceseccee cone vate . 65 54 62 51 

ih, «nce edesvtenakets 7 60 68 57 

aE Us ccacecese - 65 53 61 50 
Cut 6 feet and longer 

ee BE BR cccccvcesede 64 53 61 50 

Dt céeneebeceedes#eacseene 66 55 63 52 

DMs ccoeeesadeedeusees 72 61 69 58 

Py Ss 6 occ becconeuessecs 66 54 62 51 
Extra Strong Plain End 

nh 2h. eatin aia oo ee.omaid 67 57 63 53 

ny inns accsinnaenaeeena® 66 56 2 52 

Threads and Couplings ........ 65 55 61 61 
Double Extra Strong Plain End 

8 eee re 59 49 55 45 

GEE scoscecsvcssvess . $8 48 54 44 

Threads and Couplings......... 57 47 53 43 


Note.—Orders for less than carload will be charged at 12% percent 
advance. Extra and Double Extra Strong Cut Lengths, lower random 
discounts by 10 percent net for 6 feet and longer, and 15 percent net 
for 3 to 6 feet 

BOILER TUBES. 


Steel. 
Percent 
1 to 1% inches 5000 66eesbbbecdsebnsasseéontoseseses 45 
2% to 5 PR bc 40600060066666060000 0b 6566 0S6ES60880R6s 62% 
B06 Ge O96 and 6 00 18 imGhes. cc csccccccccccecccescces eS 
Iron 
ercent. 
1 Oe BOE MERON. co 0.00000 006b0s 6600 sekebenesseueseseeseens 36% 
2% to 5 inches PeTTTTTTTTTTriTiTttiiTrTitt tt ttt 45% 
B36 to 934 ‘and 6 to 18. decked. 2.02 ccccccccccsccccccesesccce 854 
CASING. 
S. and S. 
Percent. 
2 to 8 SE. ccc csteveevecedeeesekeseeens peweeose cases 58 
3% to 4 DE. . ccnesccsesceceecsouseeeeneesesnaenoneasn 60 
Bee OO BBG MORES. ccc ccccccvcccesccesecesceseoscesosesense 63 


Wire and Wire Nails.—There has been more inquiry 
during the week from jobbers who are anxious to fill out 
their stocks for the fall trade and conditions are encourag 
ing for a good demand during the next three months. At 
a meeting of the cut nail manufacturers held last week rul- 
ing quotations were reaffirmed. We quote: Wire nails, 
carload lots, to jobbers, f. o. b. cars, Pittsburg, $2; plain 
wire, carload lots, $1.90; barb wire, carload lots, $2.30; 
Staples, carload lots, $2.20. Galvanizing, 30 cents extra. 
Carload lots to retailers are held at 5 cents advance in all 
lines, and on less than carload lots a further advance of 
10 cents is charged. Steel cut nails are quoted as follows: 
Carload lots, $2.15, and less than carload lots, $2.20, f. o. 
b. Pittsburg, plus freight to point of destination. Iron 
cut nails are $2.25 in carload lots and $2.30 in less than 
carload lots. Terms, 60 days, less 2 percent off in 10 
days. 

Merchant Steel.—_The demand for the higher grades of 
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steel has fallen off to a considerable extent owing to the 
falling off in the demand for machinery. The shafting 
market is quiet. We quote as follows: Turned cold rolled 
and ground shafting, 47 off in carload lots and 42 percent 
off in less than carload lots. Tire steel, 2.15¢c to 2.25c; 
spring steel, 2.25c to 2.35c; toe calk, 2.30c to 2.40c. Tool 
steel is quoted 7 cents and upwards, according to the 
grade. 

Old Material.—Puddling mills and steel plants are be 
ginning to come into the market to cover requirements 
during the next two and three months. As yet the ton- 
nage covered is not heavy, but the buying during the next 
two or three weeks promises to be fairly heavy. Bushel- 
ing scrap has been quoted during the past few days at 
$15.50, gross and heavy melting stock at $18.50, gross. 

Coke.—Many shippers of coke in the Connellsville re- 
gion are experiencing much difficulty in securing sufficient 
cars to ship their product. With the large number of 
furnaces out in the Pittsburg and Valley districts there 
is little difficulty in supplying fuel to those in blast, but 
when the idle plants resume a coke scarcity at the fur- 
nace plants is again threatened. Prices are being held at 
$3 to $3.25 for strictly Connellsville foundry coke and $2.25 
to $2.75 for furnace. Outside furnace coke is held at $1.50 
to $2 and foundry at $2 to $2.50. For the week ending 
Saturday, August 1, the production of the upper Connells- 
ville region amounted to 253,678 tons, a slight increase 
over the production of the previous week, while the lower 


region produced 55,580 tons. 


CHICAGO. 


orrice oF The /ron Trade Review, 
111s MONADNOCK BLOCK, Aug. I! 


Aside from pig iron, the Western metal markets this 
past week exhibit smali points of interest. But the pig 
iron situation makes up in interest what is lacked else 
It is a rather complex situation, the main doubt 
Otherwise there has 


where. 
being the position of Southern pig. 
been a clearing up of uncertainties and the market placed 
on a basis firmer than at any time this year. This gain in 
stability has been accompanied by some very heavy buy- 
ing. During the past two weeks fully 150,000 tons of pig 
iron has been bought in the Chicago market and judging 
from the inquiries now being made the buying for a sim- 
ilar period in the future will be also remarkably large, 
though more scattered. It was noted last week ‘that 
there had been bought here a very heavy tonnage of mal- 
leable iron. There have been further orders placed this 
past week. It was also noted a week ago that the leading 
implement interests had bought a lot of 5,000 tons of 
Southern iron. This week a much stronger statement 
can be made on that important business. The buying by 
the implement people has been heavy for both Northern 
and Southern irons. While the exact tonnage has not 
been made public, the amount exceeds 50,000 tons. The 
Northern iron purchased by the implement people was 
divided and aggregated over 25,000 tons; the iron bought 
in the South was placed among a number of non-associa- 
tion furnace interests, and amounted to over 20,000 tons. 
The implement people are still figuring for several round 
lots of iron, which will probably be closed in a few days. 
Che two leading buyers of the past two weeks, the largest 
malleable company and the leading implement maker, 
bought over 100,000 tons of pig iron. And there have been 
other transactions, lesser by comparison, but in them- 
selves of some special note. The significance of this large 
buying rests more, perhaps, on what is to follow than in 
the tonnage already booked, for there are many foundry 
interests in the West that take their cue in buying iron 
from the action of the interests named above, wait- 
ing patiently until the latter have taken action. It is re- 
garded by the trade as certain that in the next two weeks 
there will be a large buying of pig iron, for the simple 
reason that the melters will now be assured that prices 
have for this movement touched the lowest point and that 
they will fare the better who do their buying the earlier. 
The situation would be simplified, were it not for the 
rather awkward situation in respect to Southern irons. 














The leading Southern furnacemen are holding firmly at 
$13.50, Birmingham, for No. 2, whereas the smaller and 
independent furnaces have been selling on a basis of $12 
to $12.50, Birmingham. The buyers would doubtless take 
all the iron they can obtain at $12, but they are not yet 
quite willing to pay $13.50, though what action they will 
take on that subject in a few days remains to be seen. 

The markets for steel and for finished products do not 
this week bring out much important news. Trade is keep- 
ing along at the same moderate pace that has prevailed 
for months past, with here and there a point of unusual 
activity. During the past week there has been very little 
buying of steel. There were bought about 3,000 tons of 
steel bars, for delivery during the year ending June 30 
next. Several thousand tons of merchant steel were 
bought by large implement manufacturers. No order for 
steel rails is reported larger than 1,000 tons. Structural 
material is called for in small lots only. Prices are gen- 
erally without variation. 

Pig Iron.—A curious condition in the pig iron market is 
that most of the small buying is done on bids, not on quo- 
tations made by the furnacemen. The latter have learned 
by the experiences of the past nine months that, whatever 
prices they quote, the foundryman will probably be dis- 
satisfied and offer to take the iron a dollar or two lower 
or defer purchasing. Now he is asked what he is willing 
to pay for iron and if he names a figure that is regarded 
as reasonable by the seller, the transaction is completed. 
The Southern associated furnace interests are doing a 
quite limited business, consisting of carload to fifty-ton 
orders, mainly for quick shipments. The non-association 
makers are selling iron at from $12 to $12.50, Birmingham, 
for No. 2 foundry. It is intimated that the latter fur- 
naces are now pretty well sold up and in evidence thereof 
it is clamed that they are buying from the associated in- 
terests small but frequent lots of iron at regular schedule. 
The foundrymen are evincing more interest in the market, 
but some of them are disappointed that they cannot buy 
on the basis expected. They had announced that they 
would buy during the past week, but now say they have 
put off the purchase for a little while. Even with this 
postponement of buying of Southern irons there has been 
a large trade, mainly for Northern irons. One lot of 5,000 
tons of malleable iron has been bought and another of 
3,000 tons, besides the large order alluded to above. One 
lot of local foundry iron of 3,000 tons was bought. And 
in lots running from 200 to 500 tons there has been a good 
trade, deliveries running throughout the year usually. 
Quotations are as follows: 


Rate Guperiag Ghareoels oo occ c cc cccccccccccccccccccece $21 00 to 21 50 
rr er, Baa. vccnessnepehecesseceseses 18 00 to 18 50 
 P Boacectcccceeateesoceccoscees 17 50 to 18 00 
Cee OE BOO, Docveccvsccccoccscosessocsecs 17 00 to 17 50 
i i Pe BER, Recaccacacesepecesccenccoes 1800 to 18 50 
"Sc sé deweecet 6d seeetecesen ..+e- 1685 to 18 35 
en. Oh. cn ecdeesccenntcddaneveneseenaes 16 35 to 17 85 
ee errr cenaSana Ge Gn an ae 
i OE dss cccnececececcoanesets 15 35 to 1685 
EE ee er vases Mee SBS 
rr, ns os cbabedas chetestctescebedets 16 35 to 17 85 
i Pe RR. ci chebetacacreseretess coacende Be On Beee 

% 18 35 to 18 85 


Southern Silveries (4% to 5% silicon)...... SRP ys: 


Southern Silveries (5% to 6% silicon).............++..+. 18 85 to 19 55 


Jackson Co. Silveries (6% to 8% silicon).........-+-0+: 20 30 to 21 50 
Jackson Co. Silveries (8% to 10% silicon)........ ..+- 2130 to 22 30 
Gite Bhromm BSOGtemerS 2... ccccccccsccccsccccccccscese 21 00 to 22 00 


Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel........ a ates Sate 25 35 to 26 35 
EY MUON. caccccccvcctesconsoccvcqceteceess 18 00 to 18 50 
en cae s Minsevedetereosvatesanseetone 16 85 to 17 85 

Billets —Trading in billets this week has been light. 
There is some inquiry for open-hearth billets, but few are 
offered. Small lots of forging billets are selling at about 
$33 and upward. 

Bars.—The steel bars offered a week ago at a concession 
of $1 per ton are no longer in the market. One sale is 
reported on 400 tons at 1.57%c, Pittsburg, but the mill 
which made the sale has since withdrawn the quotation. 
The trade in steel bars has been heavier this past week, 
implement interests closing for wants during the year, 


aggregating 3,000 tons. Specifications on iron bars are 
improving somewhat, but new deals are not important. 
Iron is now commonly sold at 1.60c, Chicago, though 
small orders are still selling at 1.65c. One lot of skelp 
was sold here at 1.60c, Pittsburg. We quote mill ship 


ments, Chicago delivery: Bessemer steel, 1.76%4c; angles, 
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less than 3x3, 1.86%c base; hoops in lots of 250 tons and 
greater, 2.06%4c; less than this amount, 2.16%c; iron 1.60¢ 
to 1.65c. Quotations from store, steel, 2c; iron, 2c to 2.10c: 
hoops, 2.40c to 2.50c; angles, 2.25c rates. 

Sheets.—Sheets are moving moderately weil at the old 
prices, which are being maintained. Orders are mainly for 
nearby wants only. We quote mill shipments, carload 
lots, Chicago delivery, as follows: No. 27 black, 2.75¢ to 
2.85c; No. 28, black, 2.85c to 2.95c. Galvanized 75 and 10 
to 75 and 10 and 2% percent. On lots from store, we 
quote No. 27 black, 2.95¢ to 3c; No. 28 black, 3.05¢ to 3.10¢. 
Galvanized, 75 percent to 75 and 2% percent. 

Plates.—The mills have specifications sufficient to run 
full time, but there has been little new business of a note 
worthy description booked during the past week. We 
quote mill prices, Chicago delivery, as follows: Tank 
steel, 4 inch and heavier, 1.75c; flange steel, 1.85c. Prices 
for lots from stock: Tank steel, 4 inch and heavier, 2.15¢ 
to 2.25c; 3-16, 2.25c to 2.35c; No. 8, 2.30c to 2.40c; No. 10, 
2.35c to 2.45c; flange steel, 2.40c to 2.50c. 

Structural Material.—Little work of large proportions 
has appeared. Many plans are being withheld, pending a 
clearing of financial skies. One Chicago building, which 
it is said will go through and which may require 1,000 tons 
of shapes, is the Bush hotel on the north side. From 
store there is a steady trade totaling reasonably well. We 
quote mill prices, Chicago delivery: Beams and channels, 
16 inches and under, 1.75c; 18 inches and over, 1.85¢; uni- 


versal plates, 1.75c; angles, 3x3 and larger, 1.75c; tees, 
3x3 and larger, 1.80c; zees, 1.75c. Lots from store, 2% 
per pound. 

Merchant Steel.—Regarding the season as a whole, it is 
backward, but the buying during the past week has been 
heavier than at any time this summer. Perhaps the larg- 
est order closed was one for 3,000 tons, the purchasers 
being implement makers. There are many inquiries and 
the activity promises to continue. The market is firm. 
We quote mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows: 
Spring steel, 2.65c to 2.75c; sleigh shoe, 1.95c flat sizes: 
concave and convex, 2c; out of store, 2.15c; cutter shoe, 
2.50c to 2.60c; machinery steel, 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ base; plow 
steel, 2.50c and upwards, according to quality; toe calk, 
2.30c to 2.40c; out of stock, 3c to 3.10c; ordinary tool steel, 
6c to 7c; specials, 13c and upwards; less than carload lots, 
5 and 10 percent higher; cold rolled shafting, carload lots, 
47 percent off; less than carload lots, 42 percent off 

Merchant Pipe.—The tonnage of business booked week 
after week does not materially change. It is a good sum- 
mer trade and the mills are kept busy. We quote carload 
lots, mill shipments, random length, f. 0. b. Chicago, as 
follows: 

Guaranteed 


Steel Pipe Wrought Iron Pipe 





Black Galv Black Galv. 
Percent. Percent Percent. Percent. 
¢ to %& in. inclusive 66.35 56.35 63.35 53.35 
inch ° 68 ’ ) 65.35 55.35 
4 to 6 inches , . 78.35 3.35 71.85 61.85 
to 12 inches inclusive. . 67.35 57.35 64.35 54.35 
Less than carload lots, 12% percent advance over above prices. 


Boiler Tubes.—There is some impairment of local trade 
on account of forced idleness at a number of the boiler 
shops, but out of town orders are seasonably good. Quo- 
tations below are on carload lots, mill shipments, f. o. b. 
Chicago. On less than carload lots, 12% percent is to 


be added:- 
L. W. Steel Cc. C. Iron 


Percent Percent. 
l Oh BOE Bhs wetcvcctasa 43.35 $8.35 
1% to 2% a ae ee eee 55.85 $5.85 
2% to 5 OR Sa a ree 60.85 45.85 
6 > a Sa ee rere eee ee 55.85 35.85 


For lots direct from warehouse stock 
L. W. Steel Cc. C. Iron 


Percent Percent. 
1 ee Man cites nnd e eee beans ebes doen, Sa 40 85 
NY a ih ie is ie Ghd memes SON ward wks ‘ 50 32% 
2% to 5 eh ikdhwene cibuvegubeeimenecnee Vans 57% 42% 
6 eT Ge co ciisadds cb besbude satu endndte 50 82% 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Business is improving, in the sense 


that orders are more numerous and that buyers are show- 

transac- 
loads are 
6-inch, 


ing a revived interest in the market, but current 
tions are usually for moderate tonnages. Car 

quoted, f. o. b. Chicago, 4-inch water pipe, $31; 
$30; 8-inch and upwards, $30; gas pipe, $1 a ton higher. 
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Rails and Track Supplies.—Business in steel rails has 
been light this past week. A fair trade has been done in 
lots running from several hundred tons up to 1,000 tons, 
largely for electric railway work. Prices are without 
change. We quote standard sections, 500 tons and over, 
$28; less than 500 tons to carload lots, $30; less than car- 
load lots, $32; second quality rails, $27; rails, 25 pounds, 
$32 to $34; 12 pounds, $39 to $40; regular differentials for 
intermediate sizes. Track supplies, mill shipments: An- 
gle bars, 2c to 2.10c; spikes, first quality, 2.25c (out of 
store, carload lots, 2.35c to 2.45c rates); second quality, 
2.10c; track bolts, 3%x% with square nuts, 285c to 3c 
per 100 pounds; with hexagon nuts, 3c to 3.10c, with usual 
differentials for other sizes. 

Wire and Wire Nails.—There is moderate trading in 
wire and nails this week. The consumers are not asking 
for more than their present wants as a class, though an 
occasional good lot appears. Plain wire is in excellent 
demand. Quotations to jobbers, Chi 
cago delivery, are as follows: Wire nails, carload lots, 
$2.20; less than carload lots, $2.30. Cut nails, steel, car 
Plain 
wire, $2.10 carloads, and $2.20 in small lots; galvanized, 


Prices are firm 


load lots, $2.26; less than carload lots, $2.36%. 
Barbed wire, car- 


loads, $2.50; less than carloads, $2.60; galvanized, car- 


carloads, $2.40; smaller lots, $2.50¢c. 


loads, $2.80; less than carloads, $2.90; staples, carloads, 
$2.30; smaller lots, $2.40; galvanized, carloads, $2.60; small 
lots, $2.70. Bale ties, 82% and 5 percent discount f. o. b. 
Waukegan on straight carload lots. Poultry netting, 85 
and 5 percent discount from list f. o. b. Joliet or DeKalb, 
with actual freight allowed not exceeding 50 cents per 
100 pounds 

Coke.—The market is slowly settling down, perhaps in 
sympathy with pig iron. It is now possible for the foun- 
dryman to buy for future shipments, Connellsville prod 
uct, at $3, and there are reports that that quotation has 
been shaded. For immediate shipment, Connellsville 
furnace coke may be obtained at $2.50, ovens. Furnace coke 
of West Virginia make is freely offered at $2 ovens 

Old Material. 
the price of old material this past week for almost al! 
grades 


There has been some further decline in 


There seems to be an absence of buyers and 
there are enough eager sellers to give to the market this 
depressed character. Rolling mill grades are especially 
weak and the buyer can pick up almost any kind of scrap 
desired below the quotations of a week or two ago. Deal 
ers’ selling prices in gross tons are as follows: 


tt i Ci, conencgens he Cinsaeteaae eeesebadeooenuresd $19 00 to 20 00 


Old steel rails (mixed lengths) secccces BOee & IT 
Old steel rails (long lengths) : : awe ... 18 50 to 19 50 
Relaying rails viet eine enkeanete 28 50 to 30 00 
Old wheels VS . 1900 to 2000 
Heavy melting stee - . Seduvbsmece 15 00 to 16 00 
Mixed country steel due ~++ee+ 1200 to 13 00 


The following are selling prices per net ton 


No. 1 R. R. wrought F 7 us ys aii de i th we ee 
No. 2 R. R. wrought 13.75 to 14.25 
Shafting . ‘ 15 00 to 16 00 
Dealers’ forge No. 1 , a9 : sesccees BOO @ WS 
No. 1 busheling and wrought pipe 11 50 to 12 00 
No. 1 cast : . e° 1400 to 14 50 
Heavy cast (300 pounds and over) 10 00 to 10 50 
Country malleable 12 50 to 13 00 


Iron axles 
Steel axles 
Cast borings a ' , cave Se 
Mixed borings, etc. : wreTtTT ToT Ty sseeee 550 to 6560 
Wrought turnings , 
Machine shop turnings 


Iron axle turnings : inion nbineeenee . .. 11 50 to 12 00 
Steel axle turnings ; Jeowtcendetne .. 1100 to 11 50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap. ...........sesseneceees 10 00 to 10 50 


Old iron splice bars : cccansecssecence BOOS 06 1683 


CLEVELAND. 


orFiIce OF The /ron Trade Review, 
1064 ROSE BUILDING, Aug. 11. 


Indications are that there will be a decided reduction 
during the remainder of the season of navigation in ship 
ments of ore on the part of the steel corporation, which 
last month shipped two-thirds of the total, and other in- 
Almost no sales of ore are being made and it is 
Unsold 


ore will not be brought down and shipments must de- 


terests 


not anticipated that large sales will be effected 


crease. It will not be surprising if the total shipments 
for this season fall below those of last year by 1,500,000 
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tons. It is not believed, however, that there will be any 
big slump in ore freights, which are still firm at 80 cents 
from the head of the lakes, 72% cents from Marquette, 
and 60 cents from Escanaba. It may also be positively 
stated that present prices of ore will not be reduced this 
year. 

Pig Iron—While some of the smaller foundries are 
busy, reports indicate that the demand for castings has 
diminished and the total output is much below that of this 
time last year. Contracts for many thousands of tons 
of iron not promptly delivered have been canceled and 
still foundries are not buying except in small quantities 
for immediate requirements. Of such business, there is, 
however, a growing volume and often the buyer is insist- 
ent that there shall be no delay in making delivery of the 
iron. A large agricultural interest in New York State has 
purchased a round tonnage of malleable and No. 2 foun- 
Southern iron is 
showing more firmness. The usual price is $12, Birming 
ham, or $16.35, Cleveland, but some orders of favorite 


dry, but the price is not announced. 


brands have been placed at association schedule prices, 
based on $13.50 for No. 2. We quote, f. o. b. Cleveland, 
with the exception of gray forge, which is quoted at 
Valley furnace: 


DOGGONE ccccvaccesseus 


see $18 35 to 18 60 
No. 1 Strong Foundry.... 


senbatabedade ; -«+» 1775 to 18 25 
No. 2 Strong Foundry.. + aetna al an -vaseeaen 17 00 to 17 50 
me, BS POURED co cccccuctiisecsescsvces se duwhes weds a . 1660 to 17 00 
Reet Ter Bonccscvecdene vucenceubedhababecaneues . 18 50 to 19 00 
a” SS aera see eadebeneet enaaauns -. 17 75 to 1825 
Gray Forge, Valley furmace.............. TTT LTT 17 00 to 17 50 
Laiee Geapesser GROPORE 6 ccocccteccncccessentaceceasens 23 00 to 23 50 

Coke.—There is more talk of car shortage, but it has 
not delayed shipments to any great extent. Connellsville 
is firm at $3.25 for foundry, while cokes high in sulphur 
can be had at much lower prices 


Finished Material. 


are pretty firm 


The market is very quiet, but prices 
Independents have, however, taken a 
considerable tonnage by cutting prices on plates, sheets 
and light rails. Specifications against contracts are com- 
ing in nicely. Bar iron is still weak, with 1.60c Cleveland 
as the usual quotation and rumors of 1.55c. The price oi 
steel remains at 1.60c for Bessemer and 1.70c for open 
hearth, and orders are not numerous. Out of stock iron 
and steel are selling at the same price, 1.90c. The sheet 
situation is quiet. The prices of the principal producer 
through jobbers continue as follows: Galvanized sheets, 
mill sales, carload lots, Nos. 10 and 11, 2.60c; Nos. 12-14, 
2.70c; Nos. 18 to 21, 3c; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.20c; Nos. 25 and 
26, 3.55c; No. 27, 3.80c; No. 28, 4.05c; No. 29, 4.45c; No. 30, 
4.95c. 
5 off. For 3-16-inch black sheets and heavier we quote 


Galvanized sheets out of stock are quoted 75 and 


2.15c, Cleveland Mill sales of black sheets to consumers 


are made on the following basis: No. 24, 2.65¢ to 2.75¢; 
No. 26, 2.75c to 2.85c; No. 27, 2.85c to 2.95c. The following 
are prices out of stock: No. 10, 2.35c to 2.50c; No. 12, 


2.45¢ to 2.60c; No. 14, 2.50c to 2.60c; No. 16, 2.60c to 2.70c; 
Nos. 18-20, 2.75c¢ to 2.85c; Nos. 22-24, 2.85c to 2.95c; Nos. 25- 
26, 2.95¢ to 3.05c; No. 27, 3.05c to 3.15c; No. 28, 3.15¢ to 
3.25c. 

Old Material—There has been a little buying and prices 
are tending downward. Heavy steel is especially weak 
One dealer purchased a lot of such material at $15 gross 
ton. We quote as follows, f. o. b. Cleveland, all gross 
tons: 

Old iron rails : yeddedaw ‘és $19 00 to 20 00 
Old steel rails (ower 6 feet)............ seat 18 00 to 19 00 
Old steel rails (6 feet and under)..... , : . 17 00 to 18 00 
Old car wheels ........ 006066865 cen0bRCCRe : 17 00 to 18 00 
, 2s 2 8 OR et Pepe .«. 1700 to 1800 
Mill SCTED cccccsecccseseseceses re mee : . .. 1400 to 15 00 


No. 1 machine cast scrap ......s0+; _— sda -see+ 1450 to 1500 
OR Me a ccanaccetevscoanceasste pocsestocsensenes BE Ob ane 
Steel axles peebe seeeseneesssneeae ; . 22 00 to 23 00 
Oe CR « os ca daasees . ; 1400 to 15 00 
Wrought turnings (free from cast) 13 00 to 14 00 
Coat DOs. nce cccetus nvetlesaveuents , : 700 to 800 
Uncut wrought iron boilers , ‘ ; 9 00 to 10 00 
Steel boiler plates ...... 208 : 1400 to 15 90 
Gente: Bo cccatewues cceekwsoesncubonens re 10 00 to 12 00 
Tees: Oe Ged Gees nn ccckus cébiadscdan veenes . 1400 to 16 00 


Tank iron Se ee an ae secnnstes seaaeenes 1400 to 16 00 
Hoop and band iron.. errr tT re eee ..«. 1000 to 12 00 
in Gn 2.4 kvagudnees 6eee 6306 06bs RausbeueseeNr en . 800 to 900 


Ci: od Jess cade chevandededéekeaebeaeane 12 00 to 18 00 


Malleable iron (railroad)......... cn §censsdbsouteane 18 00 to 19 00 
Malleable iron (agricultural).............ssseeeeeeeee+ 1800 to 15 50 
SO GD avancesceceanecesecenetse dbécocsbedseasion 11 00 to 12 00 
ERGEVY GOOG ccccccce. 15 00 to 16 00 




















CINCINNATI. 


The market for coke is showing more activity and the 
tone of the situation seems steadier. The current quota 
tion for good brands of Connellsville coke is $3 at ovens, 
but it is reported that some business has been done as low 
as $2.75 at ovens. There is more inquiry and sellers are 
booking more business. 

Pig Iron.—The market has an appearance of steadiness 
which seems to be based on the belief that there is not 
much more cheap iron to be had. During the week some 
quotations have been made as low as $11.50 Birmingham 
for No. 2 foundry, but today there does not seem to be 
any iron to be had below $12 Birmingham. In the past 
day or two several sales of fair size have been made on 
the $12 basis, and for these orders there was active com- 
petition so that it would appear that $12 was the best 
that could be done. , This refers to spot transactions or 
quick shipment iron. In a general way the market is 
fairly active and agents of independent furnaces have 
taken more business than in the recent past. All talk of 
the association furnaces not maintaining their schedule 
has been quieted by the fact that no iron of any associa- 
tion furnace can be found upon the market at less than 
the agreed price. There have been heavy sales of mal- 
leable bessemer iron and there is an inquiry in the market 
for 4,000 tons of No. 2 foundry iron from an Ohio agri- 
cultural implement concern. The impression in the trade 
is that there has been enough quick shipment iron sold 
recently to take up most of the cheap lots available and 
that $12 Birmingham can now be quoted with confidence. 
It is stated that some independent furnaces were forced 
to buy some iron from association furnaces to fill some 
orders taken for prompt shipment, and they paid the 
schedule, as it could not be bought for less. While these 
features give the situation a steady appearance today it 
is also a fact that buyers are still inclined to buy spar- 
ingly and are talking the market down. Sellers are sus 
picious of the market, and when their quotation does not 
get the order they are ready to believe that they were 
undersold. Buyers have had the market so long that 
sellers are slow to gain assurance. In Southern Ohio 
irons $15 to $15.50 for No. 2 foundry is still the market. 
The following are the prices current f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


OM, Reesdveccevccesveevecceceesstt $15 50 to 16 Ov 
ss nas ae wk edueind eden ade eee 15 00 to 1559 
ee an ch ws AOR dee eeneen 14 50 to 1475 
ee ch. a's oA recceevcasoceeecees 14 25 to 1450 
i 2 te cue ae dnee ee beeen wi 15 50 to 16 00 
rn BL WD GOR cccseassccdsvscevsccsese 15 00 to 15 50 
EL Caco vdacdubeee th vévedeesevenoeseccocensses 13 50 to 14 90 
i Cesc cde pense eeeedesecosceene 1665 to 1715 
ee TRUER I, Sack coneevewececcveesedécees 1615 to 1665 
es ccc hat ae anes eee these bneeds 26 25 to 27 25 


Finished Material.—There is a better tone to the mar 
ket this week with more demand in a jobbing way and 
some good sized inquiries. One inquiry for a 2,000-ton 
lot of iron bars is in the market for a point in Ohio. In 
structural iron there is a good demand and specifications 
on contracts are more liberal and there is more new busi- 
ness in sight and being taken. The action of the leading 
interest in guaranteeing prices on steel bars has brought 
in more business and opened up promising correspond 
ence. The general market from the standpoint of the 
small dealer to the leading interest is reported as more 
active, but there are no changes in quotations and on iron 
bars the figures current indicate easiness. In bar iron 
better than 1.70c base can be done and 1.67c has been men- 
tioned, but the ruling quotation on carload lots is 1.73¢ 
base, the same as for steel. Iron bars, car lots, are quoted 
at 1.73c to 1.75c¢ base, half extras. Steel bars remain at 
1.73c base, half extras with the retail price 2c base, half 
extras, for both out of store. Galvanized sheets are being 
quoted at 75 and 5 percent off. We quote black sheets No. 
27 at 2.78c in car lots of 500 bundles. Black sheets out of 
store are selling as follows: No. 28, 3.10c; No. 27, 3.20c; 
No, 16, 2.65c; No. 14, 2.55c; No. 12, 2.45c; No. 10, 2.35¢c. 
Tank plates are firm and sell out of store at 2.15¢c for %- 
inch and 2.25c for a 3-16-inch. Beams and channels are 
quoted at 2.15¢ to 2.25c from stock, and angles at 2.15¢ and 
2.25c for base sizes. In merchant pipe there is a fair de 
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mand at steady prices and the schedule is maintained as 
the independent mills are apparently well sold up 
MERCHANT PIPE 
(Basing Discounts.) 


Guaranteed 


Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 


Black. Galv Black. Galvy 

Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent 
%, My, PERN «6 0 esenese ses 66.7 56.7 63.7 53.7 
Te BOGE. wocededesncdess ‘ad 68.7 58.7 65.7 55.7 
4% to 6 inch, inclusive...... 73.7 63.7 70.7 60.7 
7 to 12 inch, inclusive : . CRT 57.7 64.7 54.7 

BOILER TUBES. 

Steel Iron 

Percent Percent. 
1 Op B96. Gee. cies , TTrrtta. || 85.2 
1% to 2% inch.. , ; soenee S42 34.2 
2% to 5 Re stesnnes : , vecsexse Ge 44.2 
6 to 13 inch . ope etess 54.2 34.2 


Old Material—The market continues dull and un 
changed. There is very little trading. Dealers are wait- 
ing for more settled conditions. We quote: 


Old No. 1 railroad wrought, net tons........ ..$14.00 to 15 00 
Cast machine and foundry, net tons.... : 12 00 to 13 00 
Cre GEO Wily GED BOIB. 5 ccc cc csccccses ; , 19 00 to 2000 
Old steel rails, gross tons.......... ine 17 00 to 18 00 
Old short lengths, gross tons ; kanes -. 1450 to 15 50 
Old iron axles, net tons....... ; . 20 00 to 21 00 
Stove plate, net tons ..... ; ; 900 to 1000 
Wrought turnings, net tons ‘ kévcetase 11 00 to 12 yo 
Cast borings, net tons ... ye ree iad 600 to 700 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Aug. i! 

There is more inquiry for pig iron, steel and old material, 
but no large lots are taken and there is still lack of con- 
fidence as to prices, which have a wide range. Large 
buyers are not sufficiently confident even at the inside 
figures as to place orders, except for smaller quantities 
than they usually take. Still, the aggregate movement is 
larger, and it is rather expected that the volume of busi- 
ness will increase, even if prices go off a little more. 

Pig Iron.—Most of the sales are for early delivery and 
for car load lots. Small lots of No. 2 X are quoted at $17.25 
to $17.50, but much better could be done if large buyers 
were in the market. We quote as follows: No.1 X foun- 
dry, $18 to $18.50; No. 2 X foundry, $16.75 to $17.75; No 
2 plain, $15.75 to $16.50; No. 3 foundry, $15 to $15.50; gray 
forge, $15.50 to $16.50; basic, $16 to $16.25 

Steel.—There is a great deal of steel wanted and in 
quiries indicate that stocks in consumers’ yards are low. 
Sales are rather slow, however, owing mainly to differ 
ences of opinions in regard to values. Makers quote $28 
at mills (local) as a bottom figure, but large consumers 
think deliveries should be made to them at that figure, the 
result in the meantime being sales at $28.50, and from 
that to $29 for small lots delivered. Foreign steel is being 
offered at Western points at competing prices, presum- 
ably on account of cut rates on freight, ocean tonnage be 
ing very light at the present time 

Finished Material.—Finished material is dull and mills 
are doing all they can to secure new orders, but very few 
large lots are called for these days. The bar iron trade 
is distinctly bad, the demand being much below what is 
required to keep the mills employed, so that of necessity 
work is more or less irregular. Prices of the last men- 
tioned are no longer subject to pooling arrangements, so 
that each mill makes a price according to its own ideas of 
the situation. Others are unchanged as follows for city 
or nearby deliveries: Plates—Small lots, 1.80c to 1.8§c; 
carload lots, %4-inch and thicker; 1.75¢ to 1.80c; flange, 
2c; marine, 2.10c to 2.15c; fire box, 2.20c to 2.25c. Bars 
Prices for carloads are usually quoted at from 1.65c¢ to 
1.70c for refined iron and 1.70c to 1.75¢ for steel bars. 
Structural material—Beams, angles and channels, ordinary 
sizes, 1.73'%c to 1.80c for carload lots, with the usual addi 
tion for smaller quantities 

Old Material.—There is more inquiry, but sales are few 
We quote: Old steel rails, $18.50 to $18.75; miscellaneous 
heavy steel scrap, $17.75 to $18.25; low phosphorus scrap, 
$26 to $27; old steel axles, $21 to $22; old iron axles, nom- 
inal, $23 to $24; old iron rails, nominal, $19.50 to $20.50; 
old car wheels, nominal, $20 to $21; choice scrap railroad 
No. 1 wrought scrap, $17.50 to $18.50; cOuntry scrap, $15.50 
to $16; machinery cast scrap, $17 to $17.50; No. 2 ligh’ 
17 to $18; No. 2 light scrap (ordinary) 


t - 


‘fi 


scrap (forge), 


/ 
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$12 to $13; wrought turnings, $13 to $13.50; wrought turn- 
ings, choice heavy, $14 to $14.50; cast borings, $8.50 to $o; 
stove plate, $12 to $12.50. 


NEW YORK. 


OFFICE OF The Jron Trade Review ‘} 
ROOM 1909, No. 150 Nassau St., Aug. I! 


Pig Iron.—The market during the past week has been 
more active than at any time during the past two months. 
A large tonnage has been placed, but it has all been 
in small lots. Opinions differ as to the construction to be 
put on the buying which has taken place, some contending 
that it simply meant the replenishing of stocks that had 
become greatly depleted. Those who talk this way do 
so because of the many cases where immediate delivery 
was earnestly asked. On the other hand some insist 
that it means that many buyers have become tired wait 
ing for lower prices, and have come to the conclusion 
that present quotations are inviting. This is especially 
true of Northern irons, in which the greatest activity has 
been noted. Many buyers, reading published reports that 
Northern No. 2 X is selling at $16.50 delivered, have been 
beseeching local sales agents for some good tonnage at 
that figure, but have been disappointed. It is stoutly 
maintained here that $17.50 is the best that can be done, 
while there are some who ask higher. Southern irons are 
in good request, advices from a leading Birmingham in 
terest reporting its general sales to have been larger dur 
ing the past fortnight than for any similar period during 
the past two months. Gossip of $12 for No. 2 foundry, 
Birmingham, basis, is still indulged in, and the hope that 
it will eventually be reached is strengthened by reports 
that some business has already been placed at that figure. 
These are denied here, however. It is expected that a 
meeting of the associated furnaces will be held within 
two weeks at the latest. Data concerning the present and 
prospective situation for submissionatit, have been solicited 
from sales agents throughout the country. New York 
prices are as follows: Northern No. 1 X foundry, $17.25 
to $18; No. 2 X foundry, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 2 
to $17; Southern No. 1 foundry, $17.25 to $17.75; No. 2 
foundry, $16.75 to $17.25; No. 3 foundry, $16.25 to $16.75; 
No. 4 foundry, $15.75 to $16.25. 

Rails.—The tonnage for next year being placed is con- 
There 


plain, $16.25 


sidered unusually good for this time of the year 
are still a large number of consuming interests to be heard 
from, however. We quote $28 at mill for standard sec 
tions, 


Billets—Importers here state that the importation of 


foreign billets has ceased, because they have been given 
to understand that the pool will meet any price they 
name. Canadian interests have the same advices. 
Finished Iron and Steel. 
In structural material current or- 


A quiet market must be noted 
in all finished products. 
ders are for small lots. Some large orders which it was 
thought would be placed in the near future, will, it is 
said, be held over until September. The New York Cen 
tral Railroad has an inquiry out for 10,000 tons for bridge 
purposes. It is now believed that improvements planned 
by the company in this city will require 30,000 tons, in 
stead of 20,000. Small mills in their anxiety to do business 
are shading orders. Bars have developed some strength 
during the week, and some excellent buying has taken 
place among those who have been persistently holding off 
There is no change in sheets or plates, 
New York 


Beams and channels, 15 inches and 


for lower prices 
and only a fair trading in both can be noted. 
prices are as follows: 
under, 1.75c to 1.90c; angles, 3 to 6 inches, 1.75¢ to 1.90c; 
zees, 1.75c to 1.90c; bulb angles, 2.05c to 2.35c; deck beams, 
2.05c to 2.25c; sheared steel plates, tank, 1.80c to 2c; flange, 
2c to 2.10c; firebox, 2.25¢ to 2.30c; refined iron bars, 1.75¢ 
to 1.80c; soft steel bars, 1.70c to 1.75c; steel sheets, in car 
loads, New York, No. 28, black, 2.90¢ to 3.05c; galvanized 
75 and 2% off 


/ 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


August 11 
Numerous inquiries are being received by the iron makers 
in this section and some fair business is resulting therefrom: 
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but it seems that what are termed “Ass , prices” are yet 
too high to appear attractive to buyers. Sal have been made 
as low as $1.50 under such prices, or say on a basis of $12, 


Birmingham, for 2 foundry iron—some independent furnaces 
having sold several lots, so it is reported, at this figure. The 
coal and iron operators still have their attention drawn chiefly 
to the adjustment of a scale of wages for coal mining. to be 
effective from July 1, 1903, or rather from the first of August, 
as there was practically no coal mired by the union miners 
during the entire month of July. Judge Gray, of Wilmington, 
Del., arrived here last Saturday night and the arbitration com- 
mission is now in séssion. The commission is composed of 
Mr. Charles McCreery, vice president and general manager 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. and Col. 
R. H. Pearson, president and manager of the Central Coal 
Co., chosen by the operators, and Mr. T. L. Lewis and 
Mr. W. R. Fairley, chosen by the United Mine Workers,.with 
Judge Geo. Gray acting as the umpire. The entire question as 
to what shall constitute the new wage scaie will douhtless be 
arbitrated, though the miners insist there are only a few 
points to be passed upon, the principal ones being the differ- 
ence of five cents in the maximum figures presented by’ the 
operators and those stated by the miners, the eight-hour day, 
two-weeks’ pay-day, differentials between different mines, etc 
It may require practically the entire month of August to ar 
range the new contract. 


The Metal Market. 


NEW YORK. 


orFiIce or The /ron Trade = ed 
ROOM 1909, No. 1§¢ Nassau StT., Aug. 11 





Pig Tin.—After being strong all the week, with values 
showing a decided upward tendency, in consequence of! 
the continued scarcity Of spot tin, the market declined 
yesterday, and closed easy today, speculative interests mak- 
ing considerable capital out of the exceptionally light de 
mand from consuming sources. In London the market 
has been firm, but the price of futures is taken to mean 
that the outlook is not looked upon favorably there. To 
day’s closings at the Metal Exchange were as follows: 
Spot, 28.60c to 28.65c; August, 28c to 28.25c; September, 
27.60¢c to 27.80c. London’s closings today follow: Spot, 
£127 10s; futures, £123 15s. Arrivals for the month to date 
amount to 427 tons, with 2,650 tons afloat. 

Copper.—The market continues dull, and “official” price: 
have been lowered from %c to %c, with little difficulty ex 
perienced in getting better inducements in the open mar 
ket. Buying in large lots is unknown, consumers feeling 
that the statistical situation ought to cause a decline in 
prices. In London, the market has been firm, and prices 
are about the same as when we last quoted them. The 
closing prices at the Metal Exchange today were as fol- 
lows: Lake, 13%c; electrolytic, 13c; casting, 1234c. Lon 
don’s closings today follow: Spot, £58; futures, £56. Ex 
ports for the month to date aggregate 1,781 tons, against 
2,887 tons afloat. 

Lead.—Unchanged here at 4.20c for spot, and 4%c for 
August. St. Louis is slightly higher at 4%c. London is 
still £11. 

Spelter.—Is firm at 534c to 57¢c for spot, and 5%c for 
\ugust. St. Louis unchanged at 5.60c. London is slightly 
lower at £20 §s. 

Antimony.—Cookson’s is 7%c, Hallett’s 6%c, and out- 
side brands, 6c. 

Quicksilver.—Still quoted at $47.50 per flask of 76% 
pounds in lots of too flasks. London unchanged at £8 
2s 6d. 

Nickel.—Is selling at 40c to 47c for large lots down to 
a ton, and 50c to 60c for smaller quantities. 


CHICAGO. 

OFFICE OF The /Jron Trade reseed 

1118S MONADNOCK BLOCK, Aug. 11. 

Trading in the metals has been slow. Copper is frac 
tionally lower, Lake selling as low as 13c and castings at 
1234c in carload quantities, small lots 4c to Yc higher. 
Lead is only moderately active. Old metals are on th 
downward road. Pig tin is quoted 29c; pig lead, 4.25c¢ in 
50 to 100-ton lots, and 5c to 5%c in lesser quantities; spel 
ter, 5c in carload lots, and 6c to 6%c in lesser quantities; 
t zinc, 644c; antimony, 103%c to 11c for Cookson’s, and 

9% for Hallett’s. We quote old metals as follows: Coy 
per wire, 1144c; heavy copper, 11'4c; light copper, 1o4%c; 
heavy red brass, 11%c; light brass, 1ro%c; red turnings, 


' 


o%4c; yellow turnings, 744 


4 
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THE ORE ASSET OF THE STEEL CORPORATION. 

The intricate system of bookkeeping necessary with 
a billion and a half dollar corppration has prevented all 
but those who have made a minute study of the subject 
from forming an accurate idea of the changes which 
have occurred in the United States Steel Corporation’s 
position in the two and a quarter years in which it has 
been in existence. Such a minute study is the more 
necessary from the fact that the basis of valuation on 
which the different properties were taken in has now 
become absolutely no criterion of the actual values of 
the properties as aggregated. ‘The proportionate parts 
of the total value of the corporation’s properties as now 
lined up which are contributed by each individual are in 
some cases much higher, and in other cases much lower, 
than the basis on which they were acquired. 

Thus by a process quite exact, but too long to repro- 
duce, it can be computed that, on the basis on which 
the outside one-sixth interest in the Oliver Iron Mining 
Co. and the Pittsburg Steamship Co. was acquired, 
subsequent to the corporation’s formation, the value of 
the five-sixths owned by the Carnegie Co. was equiva- 
lent to but 11.56 percent of the total value of properties 
controlled by the Carnegie Co. It can hardly be 
claimed that after the corporation was formed the out- 
standing one-sixth was worth proportionately less than 
the five-sixths originally acquired, yet it is well recog- 
nized that the ore thus acquired is now worth vastly 
more than one-seventh the remaining Carnegie prop- 
erties. The same is true of the coke properties and of 
the Rockefeller ore. 

On the other hand, such properties as those of the 
tin plate, steel hoop and sheet interests cannot, on the 
basis of earnings, be rated worth as much as was paid 
for them, their contribution to the steel corporaton 
being much in the way of furnishing an outlet for steel 
produced by the other branches. 

The large amount of “water” in the corporation’s 
securities was represented by book values for mineral 
properties very much in excess of any which before 
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the corporation’s formation had been assigned to them. 
It became a question then of the corporation’s ability 
to realize on these mineral properties the values thus 
assigned. A true understanding of the case was much 
beclouded by statements made before the Industria] 
Commission and in the Hodge litigation, which state- 
ments by no process of reasoning could be reconciled 
with the interest and dividend obligations which the 
corporation had assumed. Thus the ore and coke 
properties were put as being equal to four-sevenths of 
the corporation’s securities issued at one time, while at 
another time it was intimated that the coke properties 
would last 30 years and the ore properties “perhaps 60 
years.” It requires no involved process of reasoning 
to deduce that if these were the facts it would require 
an enormously high rate of return on ore and coking 
coal as they are taken out of the ground to maintain 
interest and dividends on the securities which appeared 
to have been issued against them. If a ton of ore is to 
remain in the ground for 60 years, and yet have a 
security issued against it on which interest or dividends 
must be paid every year for 60 years, then the realizable 
value of that ton of ore must be extremely high when 
it is finally taken out of the ground, or its present value, 
as computed from the realizable value 60 years hence, 
must be extremely low. This, in a nutshell, was the 
dilemma found by those who attempted to study the 
corporation from the standpoint of information fur- 
nished. 

As shown by the operations of two and a quarter 
years, the real position of the corporation is quite dif- 
ferent. Its mission is, not to rely upon a supply of 
minerals for half a century to come, but to convert 
these minerals as rapidly as possible into cash, to be 
invested in plant continuously earning profits. 

It has been customary to assume that the corpora- 
tion’s ore in sight amounted to about 700,000,000 tons, 
with a book value of a dollar a ton. In 1902 the cor- 
poration mined 16,000,000 tons of ore, and with not a 
particle of increase, this rate would exhaust 700,000,000 
tons of ore in 44 years. There is every reason to be- 
lieve, however, that the rate of mining will increase, 
and it can hardly be considered extravagant, in casting 
about for a measure of the probable increase, to take 
that year in the past which, compared with the total ore 
shipments in 1902, shows the smallest rate of increase 
in the interval. That year was 1890. If we take 1890, 
we take that year in the past which will show the 
smallest rate of increase for 1902. In 1890 the Lake 
Superior shipments were 9,003,725 tons, and in 1902, 
27,571,121 tons were shipped. This shows an average 
annual increase, one year over the preceding, of almost 
an even 10 percent. Now, if we assume an average 
annual increase for the steel corporation of 10 percent, 
then 700,000,000 tons will have been mined in seventeen 
years, beginning with 1902. On such a basis of com- 
putation the year 1918 would see the last of 700,000,- 
000 tons mined by the corporation. In that compara- 
tively short period whatever of actual value there is in 
the properties which are set down at a book value of 
$700,000,000 would be realized, and the funds, if proper 
methods were followed, invested in actual continuous 
revenue-producing plant, barring that portion which 
may properly be used to retire bonds. 

It is of paramount importance, then, to observe 
whether the sinking funds, depreciation and reserve 
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accounts, and surplus each year harmonize with the 


rate of mineral exhaustion. If they do, then the cor- 


poration has the opportumity to make the required con- 
>. 


version of minerals into plant. 

On the basis of ore prices realized this year and the 
three preceding ones, it appears that the miner who 
owns his property in fee has been realizing about $2 a 
ton clear, and one who mines on royalty only slightly 
less than this. That price, if maintained, is an amply 
sufficient realizable value to write off a book value of 
one dollar, if the operation is concluded within a couple 
It is entirely insufficient if the opera- 
tion requires half a century. In the latter case, the 
burden of maintaining interest and dividends on the 
securities would fall largely on the manufacturing 
plants, and that they would be unable to stand this bur- 
den has very properly been the fear of those who 


of decades or so. 


doubted the corporation’s success. The reasoning as 
applied to ore applies equally to coking coal, in its 
minor importance. 

A summary of the various appropriations of the steel 
corporation and the surplus accumulated in two years 
and three months shows that so far the realizations have 
been extremely liberal to take up the proportion of 
minerals exhausted. Condensing into one item the 
sinking funds against bonds of subsidiary companies, 
the U. S. Steel first 5’s, the depreciation and extin- 
guishment funds, the extraordinary replacement funds, 
and the special depreciation and improvement fund, and 
adding the surplus currently accumulated, we have the 


following : 
All appropriations 
for sinking 


fund and Current 

depreciation surplus 
1901, nine months........ $11,958,994 $19,414,497 
1902, calendar year....... 27,814,389 34,253,057 


a ee 8,905,229 17,037,047 


. $48,678,682 





Total, 27 months........ $70,705,201 


$31,424,534 





.$21 634,970 


Annual average 
21,034,970 
Total annual average..................-$53,059,504 


This total annual average of $53,000,000 is arrived 
at after over $20,000,000 a year was spent on ordinary 
repairs and maintenance, and after all interest and 
dividend charges against all securities and all other 
expenses were fully met. The figures here presented 
are taken from reports which are succinctly certified 
to by the chartered accountants, and as to the accuracy 
of which no question has been raised in any quarter. 
Roughly speaking, the amount is sufficient to replace, 
by manufacturing plants, about two and a half times 
the book value of the mineral properties annually ex 
hausted. Comparing this $53,000,000 with the total 
securities of about $1,400,000,000, there is found a 
ratio of 1 to 26.4. A deposit table shows that one dol 
lar, deposited each year, with compound interest at 5 
percent, will equal in 17 years $27.13; so that if $53,- 
000,000 is invested in properties each year, earning only 
5 percent, the whole $1,400,000,000 will be equaled. 
The period of 17 years in which manufacturing prop 
erties can be duplicated may be considered rather long ; 
but there is ample provision against this in that the 
computation is based on no rate of increase in ore 
mined, which would carry the ore for 44 years, where- 
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as it is figured as duplicated in 17 years. Nor is it fair 
to assume that the corporation cannot spend its money 
to better advantage in manufacturing properties than to 
have it earn only 5 percent annually. 

The position of the steel corporation therefore is that, 
much more rapidly than its own public utterances 
would indicate, it is converting its unwieldy and highly 
valued mineral properties into current paying invest- 
ments. Its future hangs, not upon the developments 
of half a century, but on the developments of, say, 
another decade. A very few years will place it in an 
impregnable position, or will seriously involve it. In- 
stead of being a new and untried experiment, it seems 
already to have fought with signal success a third or a 
fourth of its life battle. 





CONSULTING THE CYCLES. 


Those who build fine spun theories of trade moving 
in intricate cycles more often get their reward from 
complacent self satisfaction than from the acceptance 
of their theories by the public. It is generally about 
the time that history is making ready to repeat one of 
her sudden changes that men come to the conclusion 
that the then order of things has come to stay. It 
was just on the eve of what had been a four-year 
period in which raw steel had averaged double its price 
in the preceding three years that the trade acquiesced 
in the pronouncement of Andrew Carnegie that steel 
would never but for the briefest period depart from 
a price of about three pounds for two cents. It was 
just on the eve of a restoration of the high price after 
the shortest intermission that the trade with equal 
facileness accepted another dictum, that the American 
iron trade was either a prince or a pauper—although 
James M. Swank expressed the same idea perhaps 
more exactly twenty years ago when he said “we have 
either a fever or a severe chill.” 

It would appear, in fact, that we do little but change 
our views, based on the immediate present, as soon as 
that present has become a past. It is not so with those 
who reason upon cycles. They take a long view of 
things and revel in expanse of time. In the peculiar 
situation in which the iron trade has found itself the 
past few months and the sharp differences of opinion 
expressed as to the outcome, one feels more than ordi- 
narily inclined to consult the cycles. Now it cannot be 
questioned that from 1893 to the present we have had 
a repetition of the years following 1873. There was 
a long continued stagnation, with prices falling—not 
rising—until four or five years after the crash the low- 
est were made; then in each case there was not a 
gradual but a sudden recovery. It was as though one 
awoke to find prosperity arrived overnight. The pes- 
simists who look for a period of several years before 
the trade can now right itself are misapplying a lesson 
learned from the seventies. It is in the eighties that 
the parallel is to be found. A review of the iron trade 
of 1882 would almost do for 1902. The annual sta- 
tistical volume for that year points out that, “the ex- 
traordinary activity in our iron and steel industries 
which had commenced in 1879 had culminated early in 
1882, when the wants of consumers became less urgent 
and prices generally began to decline.” Move the 
dates 20 years forward and make one slight change, 
saying “late” in 1902 instead of “early” and no words 
could be framed to more exactly describe what has just 
happened. One is encouraged to look forward from 
i882 and note what then happened. There was a mild 
decline in pig iron production, so that for three suc- 
cessive years no records were broken, although the 
average of the three years slightly exceeded the aver- 
age of the three preceding years; steel production fol- 
lowd the same course; prices merely settled slightly, 
and in 1886 production started breaking records again, 
until when the final smash came in 1893 a longer 
period of marked prosperity had been experienced than 
that beginning with 1879. 




















The Labor Situation. 


RAILROAD EMPLOYES’ WAGES INCREASED. 

When the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad a 
few days ago conceded the trainmen and conductors of 
its lines an increase of wages, it brought to a close a gen 
eral movement for high pay and better working conditions 
that has benefited over 40,000 men and added $10,000,000 to 
the yearly pay rolls of the railroads of the West. The 
Rock Island was the last one to make terms with its train 
employes and, excepting the Wabash, was the only one 
actually threatened with a strike. Its action consists of 
an increase that amounts to an average of 15 percent. fo: 
freight men and 12 percent for passenger men. The gen 
eral movement, of which the Rock Island controversy was 
a part, began a year ago in Kansas City. Counting sub- 
sidiary lines, over fifty railroads, employing 40,000 men, 


have put the new schedule into effect. 





LABOR NOTES. 

The employes of the Harbeson-Walker Co., at 
Olive Hill, Ky., have been granted an increase of 15 cents 
a day. The strikes at the company’s plants at Portsmouth, 
Sciotoville and Firebrick, Ky., continue. At Portsmouth 
a stockade has been erected about the plant and yards and 
quite a force of men are being kept at work despite the 
vigilance of the strikers’ pickets. 

The crew of the little plate mill at the Portsmouth Steel 
Co. plant struck last week for an increase of wages, 
and this department was shut down. A conference has 
been arranged and a speedy settlement is expected. 

The striking boilermakers of the Omaha railroad shops 
have returned to work. They will receive $3.60 a day for 
10 hours’ work in the St. Paul and Sioux City shops, and 
$3.45 a day in roundhouses where boiler repairing is done. 

The molders of the Home Stove Co., Indianapolis, have 
been granted an advance of 10 percent and have returned 
to work. A similar concession has been granted to its em- 
ployes by the Indianapolis Foundry Co. 

By unanimous vote of the 3,500 members of the House- 
smiths’ Union, New York, the proposition of the Iron 
League for a conference was rejected, the walking dele- 
gates were declared the only official conferees of the union, 
and the building trades war was re-opened with new vigor. 
This action was a complete victory of Sam Parks, the labor 
agitator who is now resting under the charge of extorting 
money from a number of employers. 

The officers of the Springfield Boiler Works, Springfield, 
Ill., have received an offer to locate their plant in Kan 
sas City. The strike has been in progress at the works for 
some time and the Kansas City people say thev will guar- 
antee that there will be no trouble with strikes if the works 
are removed to that city. 

A number of the employes of the American Hardware 
Co., New Britain, Conn., are on a strike, which includes 
men from both the Corbin and Russell & Erwin foundries. 
The strike was declared because it is alleged the American 
Hardware Co. is not paying the scale of wages agreed 
upon. 

The Vulcan Iron Works Co., Toledo, informs us that 
there has been no strike of its employes, as reported. 

John C. Weller, foreman in the cornice factory of E. A. 
Rysdon & Co., 41st and Waller Sts., Chicago, shot and 
killed a union cornice-maker named Michael Sweeney, 
Aug. 6. Weller was attacked by four men, who are be- 
lieved by the police to have borne a grudge against him 
for remaining at work while most of his former fellow 
employes had gone on a strike. Weller, being foreman of 
the plant, had repeatedly explained to his critics that al 
though a member of the union, he held himself exempt 
from its rule, and of late it is declared threats had been 
made. 

A settlement of the strike of the machinists of the Colo- 


rado Fuel & Iron Co., at Pueblo, was on a basis of 32% 
day The original 


cents per hour and ten hours for a 
demand of the machinists was for 37'% cents per hour 
The strike at the Baltimore Steel, Car & Foundry Co.'s 
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The company has 
agreed to give a bi-weekly payday, and has granted 
. . » _ . a 


works, Curtis Bay, has been ended. 
nine-hour day to the molders. About 600 men were on 
a strike. 

Two hundred machinists working in four shops in Marinette 
and Menominee have gone on a strike demanding a nine-hour 
day and an increase in wages. 

Forty-six molders employed by the Poole Engineering 
& Machine Co., Baltimore, have gone on a strike for a 
reduction in their hours of labor. The men have beea 
getting from $2.75 to $3.00 per day, which is in excess of 
the union scale. 

Sam Parks, the pugilistic walking delegate of New York, 
has been convicted of assault on Peter O'Neill a delegate 
of the Plasterers’ union. Parks was angry at O'Neill be 
cause the latter signed the employers’ plan of arbitration 
Parks op 
poses the agreement which abolishes the position of 
walking delegate. On the same night Parks assaulted 


so that the plasterers could return to work. 


Charles Lawson, a member of the Housesmiths’ and 
B&idgemen’s union. 

Arrested for assaulting a special officer of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, William Stevens, business 
agent of the Metal Polishers’ union of Chicago, was iden- 
tified as an ex-convict and hold-up man. Stevens has 
been out of prison but a short time, and has been one of 
the most active pickets engaged in creating trouble about 
the plant of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad has come to an agreement 
with its machinists, whose wages are increased from 30 
cents an hour to 32 cents, 10 hours to constitute a day's 
work. 

Fifty molders employed in the Clarage Foundry, Kala 
mazoo, Mich., have gone on a strike to secure recognition 
of the union and a minimum wage scale of $2.50 a day 

The strike at the plant of the Buffalo Union Furnace 
Co. is in statu quo. The men pretended on Aug. 8 that 
they were ready to return to work. When admitted to 
the yard, they did little work except with their jaws, and 
persuaded about one hundred men who were at work to 
quit with them. The stacks are now blown out. 

At Youngstown, Aug. 10, the molders’ union refused the 
proposition which the foundrymen offered, which is prac- 
tically the Pittsburg scale, with the exception of the 
straight 10 cents increase for each man. The union ob 
jects to the introduction of molding machines. The foun 
drymen agreed to pay the $3 minimum. 

A strike of the sheet mill workers of the Stark Rolling Mill 
Co., Canton, O., has been declared. The management of the 
company claims that it signed the Amalgamated Association 
scale under a misapprehension and that the provisions of the 
agreement are not what they supposed them to be 

The strike of the electrical workers and cranemen employed 
at the plant of the Pennsylvania Engineering Co., New Castle, 
Pa., has spread, the machinists and boiler makers having gone 
on a sympathy strike in the past week. The strike was 
originally declared on account of the refusal of the company 
to sign the scale as presented by the electrical workers. 

The strike of the Amalgamated Association declared at the 
plant of the Ashland Sheet Mill Co., Ashland, Ky., continues 
and the mill is idle. No conferences have been held recently 
looking towards a settlement. 

The lockout declared by the Builders’ Exchange League, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., about ten days ago has been declared off, all 
the men returning to work this week. The differences existing 
between the league and the Building Trades Council are to be 
arbitrated. 


\ petition has been filed in the United States distric 
court at Baltimore to have the Blue Mountain Iron & 
Steel Co. declared bankrupt. The petition was filed on 
behalf of the McLanahan Stone Co., a creditor to the ex 
tent of $2,500. The assets of the company consist of about 
11,000 acres of land. 


The drafting department of the Lloyd Booth plant of 
the United Engineering & Foundry Co., Youngstown, will 
be discontinued Sept. 1 and move to Pittsburg. All work 
in connection with the Youngstown plant will hereafter be 
done in the offices at Pittsburg. 
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FACTORY AND WAREHOUSE ARCHITECTURE. 


A. K, ADLER. 


1.—General Planning. 

[he first essential to the proper conception of factory needs 

is a deep and thorough understanding of manufacturing proc 
esses. A factory designer must have a working knowledge, 
not only of machinery in general, but also of that larger ma 
chine, the factory in its entirety which takes in raw material 
and delivers the finished product in a manner similar to each 
machine on its floors. Each step in the process is a component 
part of the mechanism which the architect is called upon to 
design. It is axiomatic that the first requirement in the de 
sign of a prospective manufacturing plant is an intimate 
knowledge on the part of the designer of the entire process 
which he is called upon to house and articulate. He must know 
the purpose and method of operation of each machine, the 


floor space required to operate it and the weight of the machine 


proper and the material around it. The various steps in the 
process calling for bench and hand work are equally impor 


tant. After having mastered each step and the relation ot 
each step to all the others, the architect is prepared to com 
mence on the preliminary layouts. 

[he first step is to determine the floor space required in 


each department, the principal factors being, first, The floor 
space required for the most efficient operation of each ma 
chine: second, Aisles and runways; third, Space required for 
the temporary piling or racking of stock as it accumulates dur 
ing accidental stoppage of parts of the machinery, and fourth 
\ percentage allowed for expansion, which varies according 
! I have had one instance in my 


to the nature of the business 


practice Of a tripling o1 the pr posed utput betore e work 


was well under way, but it is usually unnecessary to provide 
for more than 25 percent increase in output without addi 
tional building. 

The next step is to determine upon the type of building re 
quired to meet the above c ynditionsS combined with questions 
of power transmission, lighting, handling of material and load 
ing of floors. In laying out the path of the material thr ugh 
the shop it is essential that the work progress without doubling 


7 sianal ; " 
back on itself; going backward always makes confusion and 


in many branches of work it is very likely to result in great 


damage to the unfinished product, especially when part of the 
process 1s wet work As a general rule, when the manu 
factured article or the machinery employed heavy, unwieldy 
r bulky, a one story building is indicated, as it will be found 
that the cost of handling is enormously increased in such 


plants when it is necessary to elevate and lower 


during manufacture The cost of elevating in such case is 

small. but the factor of labor in handling, delay in waiting for 

elevators, space required for storage, separat f depar 

ments and the tendency to cross paths are factors in the shop 
1 


cost. leaving considerations of power transmission and lighting 


out of account. In wet work such as tanning and paper 
making, one story buildings always give the most satisfac 
tion. 

When the product and machinery are both light it is often 
economical to work in high buildings, especially if good 


elevator accommodations are provided. In such factories i 
is generally best to work the raw material upward from floor 
to floor, using the top floor as a stock room with an ex 
press elevator or dumb waiter, or better still, a continu 


ously operating link belt conveyor to the shipping depart 


ment 

Having determined the general layout of the building or 
buildings the next step is the machinery layout. It is ab 
solutely essential that the final location of every machine b 
determined at this point. The principal factors to be con 
sidered are the leaving of sufficient room and no more for the 


most economical working of each machine; the arrangem 
of all machines of the same kind in a compact group, leaving 
sufficient room alongside each group for storage of material 


before and after working through the group. If this pre 


caution be not taken, a condition of chaos begins whenever 
product is not disposed of ahead as fast as the departments 


behind produce it. It is also well to provide for a 25 percent 


increase in power, shafting, machine floor space, etc. Each 


group of machines should have an independent power supply 
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running as close to the main source of power as possible. In 
almost every case electric transmission will be found the most 
economical and practical. 

As far as possible each step of a manufacturing process 
should be housed in a separate room with brick walls if pos 
sible. Where the space required for a step is small, a number 

groups may be united into one department but all work done 
n a room should be in the hands of one foreman who should 
have no other duty than that of being responsible for what 
goes on within the four walls of his department 

Rooms should be so laid out that work enters and leaves 
by separate doors and the material as it works through the 
room must travel ahead in such a way that there is no trucking 
in opposite directions over the same path 

Receiving and shipping rooms and rooms for sorting and 
storage of raw and finished stock are worthy of more careful 


study than is usually given to them. 


re absolutely essential for the detection of defects of materia! 


Plenty of room and light 


ind workmanship. Ease in handling to and from cars or 
trucks is essential and much time and money may be saved 
by labor saving machinery properly designed for the work. The 
storage of material must be studied closely and proper racks, 
etc., provided so that the floor space may be occupied to the 
hest advantage and the storag 


When t 


e systematized for easy distribu 
tion and collection he factory product is heavy or 
bulky, it is essential that a separate building be provided for 
varehousing. In a woodworking plant recently designed by 


e writer, the factory proper occupies 300,000 feet of floor 


space and the storage and shipping departments occupy 140, 
coo square feet, or almost 50 per cent. This, however, is ex 
traordinary as the output of the plant consists of special orders 
made up of stock sections of different sizes which necessitate 
he carrying of a huge stock to facilitate prompt shipments, no 
matter what the order is. Where the product of a factory is 
sold before manufacturing begins, only enough storage need 
e provided to take care of each order until it is complete 
nd ready for shipment. Shop costs are greatly reduced if 


upping and receiving can be carried on directly to the rail 


| ‘ 1! ; ’ ; 
id. It enables the manufacturer to more easily buy and 
sell in car load lots and makes prompt shipments easier. A 


side track very often turns the tide from a losing business t 


very pr fitable one 

It is only after the foregoing factors have been reduced tc 
eir simplest terms that it becomes possible to proceed with 
lrawings of a factory building The site of a 


fact Sannld the anaes , ‘ 
actory should be governed by ability to get an abundance of 


or as to neighborhood, but its exact location should be 


governed entirely by the foregoing considerations Considering 
shop cost, whi nakes interest on cost of ground insignificant. 
ill the above reqirements must be met in order to manufacture 
it such prices as to undersell competitors. Questions of power 
production and transmission, elevator service, nght and heat 


] ! 


ng are equally important and will be discussed hereafter 

(he ground having been selected, it then remains to so grout 
ie different departments laid out provisionally, either as onc 
story adjacent rooms or occupying the floors of a high build 
make a compact unit without waste space and with 
it for each part of the whole. A casual inspection 


f existing plants will show that one square foot of well 


ighted, well arranged flpor space is worth two feet of cut 
up, dark space. Light on all sides is the first requirement in 


\ long, narrow or an L shaped building with 
i 1e best shape in most cases, ex 
ontiue ine ame one 8 Aiea there the differe _ 
pting r one story Dulldings, where the different units may 
-d together to occupy the least space and make the 
ne of travel of product as short as possible 
Many manufacturers using high buildings, find it nvenient 
ive a warehouse and stock building adjacent to the factory 
per and connected with the main building by bridges at 
floor This is especially useful when tne output of a 


‘ry is varied and it also reduces insurance on stock to a 


mum 
11.—Construction. 

taken for granted that the typical factory building is of 

v burning nstruction The difficulty of attaching ma 

nery and shafting to fire-proof work and of making altera 

he structure, also the tendency to vibration make fire- 

proot factories unpopular even when hrst cost is not a con- 
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sideration. The question of insurance has been solved by 
the Factory Mutuals in which the cost of insurance is lower 
for properly built wood construction than 1s the rate for fire- 
proof construction in the regular companies. 

It has been my experience that foundations for this class of 
work are figured too light. During a long period of observa- 
tion, I have seen much cracking and unequal settlement in 
factory and warehouse buildings, but I have never had the 
slightest trouble in my work when I have followed the follow 
ing method: I allow 120 pounds per cubic foot for brickwork, 
150 pounds for stone and concrete and 30 pounds for dead 
load per square foot of floor area. I then figure the actual live 
loading on all parts of the structure, which is usually a simple 
matter when the building has been laid out in accordance with 
the principles set forth in Part I. I then figure the founda 
tion to carry from 3,000 to 4,500 pounds per square foot, de 
pending upon the soil. If the usual custom of supposing that 
all the floors will not be fully loaded over any one part of the 
foundation is followed, there is always bound to be trouble, 
as I have never yet seen a building which was not overloadedy 
from basement to roof in some particular part. It may often 
be expedient to “skin” columns, piers, etc., but in such cases it 
is doubly necessary to provide absolutely stable foundations 
as unequal settlement would further increase the strains to 
ward which our limit of safety has already been crowded. 

The walls of modern factories must contain a large per- 
centage of window openings which impose the necessity of 
pier and curtain wall construction. In my practice I have 
found that owners prefer to have the pier jambs on the in 
side. as the recesses form convenient pockets for radiators or 
machines. The piers should be built with hard burned sewer 
brick laid in Portland cement mortar, thoroughly grouted, and 
may be figured to carry 14 tons per square foot, if reasonable 
allowance is made for live load. Where framing is built into 
the piers, they should be liberally corbelled so that the timber 
does not set more than four inches into the brickwork. A 
double hooked anchor plate is preferable to the anchor box 
formerly much used. In figuring the area of a pier it is im- 
portant to deduct for window boxes and any other wooden 
parts built into the walls. 

Window and door openings in brick walls should be crowned 
with steel or cast iron lintels. Many factory experts prefer 
the steel lintel built up of an I-beam, channel and angle, or of 
two angles and two channels. The writer has used both forms 
but for openings of eight feet or less, his preference is un 
qualifiedly for cast iron lintels, as by their use the window 
head can be set about eight inches higher, making a great in 
crease in volume of light admitted, and they also lend them 
selves more readily to the reception and anchorage of joists, 
thus making a much stiffer building. Wherever possible, win 
dows should be of wire glass set in metal frames with an 
automatic closing device in case of fire. A good metal frame 
lasts as long as a wood frame and wire glass costs less for 
repairs than the ordinary s. t. window glass, owing to the fact 
that even when cracked it does not require renewal The 
corrugations of the glass give an illumination almost as good 
as the light given by patented prisms and also cuts off sun 
light which is so annoying along south and west fronts 

Doors should be built of three thicknesses of matched dry 


} 


should 


stuff and tinned with lock seam terne plates. They 
be hung on very heavy sheaves or hinges and should invariably 
be equipped with an electric or fusible link automatic closing 
device. In fire walls there should always be double doors 


Framing lumber should be 1 sound common, or better, long 
leaf yellow pine, square edged and sound. At present prices 


this will be found more economical than equivalent sections 
of white pine, excepting for points adjacent to the pineries 

In laying out framing, care should be taken to avoid waste 
cf timber, which is sold in even lengths: therefore joists 
should wherever possible be set at four-foot centers and should 
be either 14, 16, 18, or 20 feet long, the most economical be 
ing 16 feet, everything considered, but it is best when the loads 
are not excessive to use 20-foot spans to reduce the number 
of posts. Similar rules apply to girders, except that it is 
usually inadvisable to increase the span beyond 16 feet. Care 
ful calculation will show that for ordinary loads a 16-foot 
square panel requires the least framing per unit of area 

(Concluded next week 
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SOUTHERN CAR AND, FOUNDRY LITIGATION. 


Litigation over the receivership of the Southern Car & 
Foundry Co. is still in progress in the South. On peti 
tion filed in the United States court by Thomas G. Bush, 
one of the receivers, Judge Jones, of the United States 
court at Birmingham, issued an order for the company to 
turn over all of its books and accounts. Receiver Bush 
alleged that he had made a formal demand for the books 
und that the demand had been refused. Capt. J. M. El- 
liot, one of the co-receivers, has resigned. There are 
three federal courts that claim jurisdiction over the prop 
erty and they have all appointed receivers 

At Chattanooga, Tenn., Aug. 10, in the Federal Court. al] 
reditors of the Southern Car & Foundry Co. submitted an 
agreement, giving Judge Clark jurisdiction over the plants 
located in Tennessee and Alabama, and Judge Clark thereupon 
appointed T, G. Bush, of Birmingham, and Thomas A. Gilles 
pie, of New Jersey, joint receivers, and authorized them to 
start all the plants in operation and pay off the creditors. It 
is stated that the company under this settlement will be able to 


pay all creditors in full 





President Thompson Interviewed. 

President Thompson, of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
was interviewed in New York last Monday on present 
conditions in the iron business. He said in part: 

“Some of the rumors circulated in the financial district 
in respect to the iron and steel industry are too ridiculous 
to warrant comment. The steel and iron industry is ai! 
right. It is true that business is not as brisk as a yea: 
ago, but there is nothing startling n_ this Th 
mills of the country have been running to. the 
utmost of their capacities for three years, and a reaction 
is natural. Wall Street knows little about the iron and 
steel industry. Some of the people who are bearing the 
steel stocks would not know a billet from a block of 
wood. If stock market fluctuations were based on actual 
conditions the steel stocks would be selling higher than 


a year ago.” 


It is understood that the Elliott-Fisher Co., a consolidation 


of book typewriter concerns, contemplates the constr n of 
a new plant somewhere in or near New York, probably Brook 
lyn. Of the $10,000,000 authorized capital it is announced that 
$4,500,000 7 percent non-cumulative preferred stocl | $4 
500,000 common stock have been issued in the acquirement of 
the manufacturing plants and other properties of the | t 
Hatch Book Typewriter C nd the Fisher Book Typewriter 
Co., and also all properties of the American Railway Type 
writer Co., American Standard Typewriter Co., and Keyston 
Co. The consolidated company, it is said, owns between 150 
and 200 patents. The officers of the company aré Preside 

Hon. J. D. Cameron, Harrisburg, Pa.; first vice president 
Grant B. Schley, New York, N. Y.; second vice president, 
M. J. Mandelbaum, Cleveland, O.; secretary and treasurer 


E. H. Schley, New York; general manager, H. J. Halle, New 
York. 


[he Rochester & Pittsburg Coal & Iron 
stack at Falls Creek, near DuBois, Pa.. on Mon lay, Aug. 10. The 
torch was applied to the furnace, which was christened “Adrian,” 
by Mrs. Arthur G. Yates, wife of the president of the Buffalo 


Rochester & Pittsburg Railroad Lucius W Robinson, 
president of the company, Julian Kennedy, designing and con 
tracting engineer, and a number of company officials wer: 
present The stack is 80 feet igh and has a 20-foot bosh 
ind its estimated capacity is 350 tons daily. Work on the 
furnace plant was commenced more than a year ago and but 
for delays occasioned in the receipt of material the stack 
would have been completed three months ago 


The National Foundry & Supply Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
recently incorporated, is just starting in the power trans 
mission business, being an off-shoot of the Valley Iron 
Works, of that city. It has leased the shops of the old 
Lehman Machine Co., which was taken in by the American 
Wood Working Machine Co., since which ‘time the plant 
has been idle. Equipment has been ordered. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR IRON MINES. 


The Loon Lake Iron Co., Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.. 
is now operating what is known as the Breitung property, 
situated 25 miles from Soo, Ont., and is at present in a 
position to ship about 400 tons of hard Hematite Bessemer 
ore daily. It has a diamond drill on the property which 
has gone through a bed of ore, at present, to the depth 
of 136 feet, averaging about 52 percent in metallic iron 
The company has contracted with the Algoma Steel Co 
for ore output of this year. The company at the present 
time intends to mine the ore and contract with outside 
furnaces for same. Its building operations are completed 
to such an extent at the present time that it is prepared 
to mine and crush its ore so as to prepare it for the 
furnaces 

All the Silverman lands in the ne corner of T 59 R 14, except 
an 80 acres leased some two weeks ago, have now been 
optioned to explorers, and some of them will perhaps be ex 
plored this fall. The formation is narrow at that point and 
not enough work has ever been done to determine just what 
geological change takes place in the taconite near there, though 
it is recognized that some change does occur, and the opinion 
is general that it is unfavorable. These explorations, if carried 
far enough, may have an interesting and important result 

It has been reported, and published, that the average ore 


found in the new Baraboo district, Wisconsin, was about 35 


percent iron rhis is not correct, for much ore of a very high 
rade and several million tons of merchantable ore have been 
found on the Deering work at North Freedom. Others have 
found good ore some distance from the first discovery 

Armenia mine, Iron River, is to close for the present at the 
conclusion of some drill work underground now being under 
taken. The mine has made no shipments for some time, but 
has been maintained open 

Riverton mine, Iron River, is now idle on account of the 
coming in of the shaft which has been undermined by the fall 


| 


if the hanging wall. It was necessary to sink shafts there in 


the hanging wall, and the mine has been operated on the back 
filling plan, but it has caved into the shafts somewhat. Som« 
time, Iron River, which flows above the mine, will have to be 
taken care of At other Iron River mines there has been a 
suspension of part of the work, and the Oliver Iron Mining 
Co.’s explorations in that region have been largely stopped for 
the present, and many of its options have been abandoned 

} 


[he Boulder Mountain Iron Co. is working in the sw cornet 


of section 31 T 50 R 18, northwest of Mountain Iron, with a 
hardened shot drill. The drill has been in taconite and in 
dications are said to be good for the discovery of ore in more 


or less quantity 


\ considerable body of excellent ore has been found in the 
se '4 of the nw % of section 25-58-17, adjoining Howe mine 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. It is still being explored and 


ere may be several million tons in the deposit 


\ find made some weeks ago in section 15 T 590 R 14 is 


proving larger than before, and may lead to a large deposit 


One hole is down 50 feet in ore and ten pits are from 10 to 16 
feet in ore, all of good quality The find is two miles east of 
any railway communication, and can be reached only by th 
Duluth & Tron Range road 


range that h 


The ore is in a portion of th 
is not been considered of much account, and 
where previous explorations have found the ore body quite 
thin, and often not clean. For this reason there is more doubt 
is to the future importance of this find than if it were in a 
region of better reputation 

The LaBelle Iron Co. has shipped 20,000 tons from its mine 
m section 24 58-17, and has ceased for the present. But. under 
ground development work continues steadily. The mine may 
make a small additional shipment before the close of naviga 
tion. This is its only Lake Superior property now operated 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.’s shipments for the season to date 
have been: Republic group and Pettit, 80,000 tons; half Union 
mine, 25,000; Kinney, 15,000. From Negaunee mines about 
50,000 tons. For the season this company’s Mesabi mines will 
ship more than 225,000 tons, exclusive of about 50,000 from its 
half interest in Union. 

Up to Aug. 1 the Fayal mine has shipped more than 900,000 
tons, which would indicate a production for the season of 
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more than 1,750,000 gross tons. It is expected, however, to 
close early, and unless new orders may be received late in the 
season the year’s output will not be so much as above indi 
cated. The company does not expect to mine much above 
1,500,000 tons. No. 4 shaft is going down fast and some drift 
ing into ore is commencing 

Biwabik mine has shipped to date 450,000 gross tons, and is 


forwarding about 6,500 tons a day. If the mine. continues to 


the close of season, as now expected, it will make a total of 
1,050,000 tons, and this is about the mark that has been set. 
Ihe crusher and four shovels are all busy in ore at this time 

Pickands, Mather & Co. mines on the east end of the 
\Mesabi have made shipment to date of 140,000 tons, this list in 
‘luding Sparta, Malta, Minorca, Elba, Corsica and Troy. The 
latter is a new property, shipping for the first month. Their 
two west Mesabi mines are commencing to ship in quantity, 
but have hardly made any figures yet. 

Stephens mine, of the Oliver Iron Mining Co., in section 
26 T 59 R 15, has shipped in the past month 45,000 tons. This 


was its first month and was a good record. About 200,000 tons 


will be its summer total 
The Mesabi Explorations Co. has been organized with 
$100,000 capital, to explore on the Mesabi range. Its incor 


Wenzel, Duluth, and F. B 


Rossom, Virginia, Minn. The company owns some churn 


porators are H. Smith and E 


drills and will do its own work 


Idle Plants in Pittsburg and Valley Districts. 


The number of idle mills in the Pittsburg and Valley dis 
tricts was further increased this week by the shutting down 
of the Carnegie departments of the South Sharon, Pa., works, 
three mills at the Homestead plant of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
and all but a few of the hammers of the Howard Axle Works 
f the Carnegie Steel Co. At South Sharon the open-hearth, 
bloom and skelp mills have shut down for repairs while the 
blast furnace went out for relining lhe old Buhl plant at 


Sharon is also out for repairs At Homestead the 10-inch, 


28-inch, 38-inch and converting mills are off for repairs. At 
Wheeling, W. Va., the Bessemer plant of the Wheeling Steel 
& Iron Co. is off, extensive repairs being made, and it is not 
known definitely when operations will be resumed. At Youngs 
town, O., the Bessemer plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Co 
is idle, having been shut down July 1, for the installation of 
two 10-ton converters, but it is probable that the plant will be 
blowing steel before the end of the week, a trial blow already 
having been made. At New Castle, Pa., No. 3 stack of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. is being dismantled to make room for a 
modern stack, while No. 3 furnace of the Duquesne plant of 
the company, Duquesne, is out for repairs At New Castle 
ten mills of the Shenango plant of the American Tin Plate 
ilthough the remaining twenty mills are being 


Pittsburg, 


Co. are idle, 
yperated in full The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
expects to make extensive repairs to one of its blooming mills 
at the South Side works and the mill will be off within the 
next week or ten days. The continuous bar mills of the Car 
negie Steel Co., located at Duquesne, and those of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co. are not operating in full, while the out 
put of the structural mills of both companies has been cur- 
tailed 

On Aug. 6 a meeting was held in Baltimore for the pur 
pose of organizing a metal trades association in that city 
The meeting was arranged for by Mr. Chas. Pusey, for 
merly of Pusey & Jones, of Wilmington, Del., who is now 
local district organizer of the National Metal Trades Asso 
ciation. Mr. John B. Adt, of the John B. Adt Mfg. Co 
presided. Mr. E. F. DuBrul addressed the meeting. There 
were present representatives of all of the largest concerns 
and the result of the meeting was an organization of the 
employers of the metal trades in Baltimore 


he Hustead-Seamans Coal & Coke Co., of Uniontown, Pa., 
has been incorporated with $500,000 capital for the purpose of 
engaging in the mining of coal and the manufacture of coke. 
[he incorporators of the company are: J. M. Hustead, I. W 
Seamans, A. M. Hustead, F. M. Seamans, Jr., J. E. Husteaa 
and W. B. Beeson. 
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SUGGESTED AT THE SHOP. 


BY F. 0. REMAN. 


I am glad to see the article on the surface speeds of mill 

ing machines printed in The Jron Trade Review of Aug. 6 
It is interesting because the prominence of the shop where 
the table is in use gives weight to the figures. I am not so 
sure, however, that the matter is altogether satisfactory from 
a shop point of view. The figures tell too much and too little 
The subject is the old story of chain strength over again and 
the limit of capacity is found at the weakest link. And the 
weak point in milling may be in the quality and temper of 
the cutter or the lack of rigidity in the machine, and as far as 
possibilities go there may be a combination of faults in the one 
miller. Here comes in the matter of skill. A knowledge of 
the working range of expensive cutters in metals of varying 
degrees of hardness is better than any table. It is doubtful if 
ever it is really worth the while that any other than a workman 
of that grade should have the setting of milling speeds and 
feeds. So much depends upon the peculiar circumstances 
that only in a general way dces it seem to be possible to apply 
tables of this kind in shop practice. 

* * * * + 


[ must admit that there are many who hold other opinions 
Men who believe that rules are better than any trust in the 
workman pushing his machine near the limit of production 
and that in any case a milling cutter is too expensive an item 
to be run near a margin of destruction on the one hand, 
or at a feeble gait on the other. Thé table of speeds is then 
intended as a guide toward the joint economy of cutters and 
time. So far as that goes, the three speeds suggested in the 
article are easily remembered: 20 feet per minute for steel, 40 
feet per minute for cast iron, and 60 feet per minute for brass 
They seem to me rather low as standards go, but then so much 
depends upon other things that the difference may not be as 
great as it appears. I must confess that a good many of these 
figures set forth as standards are rather puzzling from my 
point of view. The width of cutter and depth of cut are 
important factors certainly, but these do not seem to be con 
sidered. It is obvious that with twice the width of face, the 
other conditions being equal to the occasion, double the amount 
of material will be cut away. It does not seem so much a 
question of lineal feet as of square measure 


eee ee 


I was once impressed with the probable advantage of having 
cutting speeds definitely assigned to cutters. I had seen some 
gear cutters used with so much tenderness in one shop and s 
little consideration in another that there seemed a good open 
ing for a suggestion that would make for the happy medium 
Why not stamp on the cutter the suitable speed for that size ° 
Just three sets of figures with a hyphen between them to in 
dicate the turns per minute for steel, cast iron or brass. The 
same thing could apply to milling cutters generally. There is 
an amount of variety in all this work which does not seem to 
combine easily with any hard and fast rules. On that account 
I suppose the suggestion would be like other rules, of little 
consequence to the experienced or the careless, as the case may 
be. There is no objection that I can see in having the tool 
maker approve the merit of his own work by stamping on it 
just what it will do, and the cutter has then for reference 
something of a working standard. 


* * * + * 


The speeds given in the article are not excessive and | have 
been under the impression that machinery manufacturers were 
keyed up to a much higher rate. I noted some years ago the 
following, which was said to be good practice: Let n the 
number of revc'utions and d the diameter of the cutter in 
138 + d; for wrought iron, n 

229 - d, and for brass, n 


inches, then for steel, m 

183 + d; for cast iron, » 
458 + d. These figures are sufficiently different from those 
given in the table to prompt any number of inquiries in regard 
ry, character of finish and ac- 
f reconciling the results. The 


to cutting with lubricant’ 
curacy, and so forth, by 


subject is as difficult to nize up to the measure of any 


set rule as would be the com! irison between the process of 
milling planer gears and the roug f 


‘ 
} 
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dentistry which are harnessed to street car motors Every 
rule or table is nevertheless useful as it is understood and ion 
working limits defined. Even the rule of thumb has advan- 
tages when, as has often been suggested, the user has a good 


thumb. 
* 7 s * * 


I recently sent in a few examples of the hot weather progress 
of engineering as marked by the daily press record of inven- 
tion. Of course I do not see it all, and the following item 
herrowed from the Electrical World and Engineer, adds oni 
other to the list: The place of honor in the sensational sec- 
tion of the New York Herald of last Sunday is given to an 
article which presents the claim of Rudolph M Hunter, of 
Philadelphia, that he has solved the problem of the alchemists 
and will soon begin the manufacture of gold on a large senha 
with a “yearly profit on the plant” of 57,000 percent. we 
views of Mr. Hunter are included, and one of a massive ma 
chine, towering many feet above a workman, who appears to 
be polishing a moving belt with a smoothing iron. “To fore 
stall the inevitable smile of incredulity and insure a serious 
hearing,” the writer of the article introduces Mr. Hunter as 
“the original inventor and patentee of the alternating-trans- 
forming system of electrical transmission, trolley, conduit and 
electrical accumulator systems of electric railways, the series 
multiple controller, electric brakes, electric car heating, etc.” 
In an interview Mr. Hunter says Prof. E. J. Houston has made 
the statement, “Gold can be made if the split atoms of electrons 
can be separated and re-collected,” and then adds, “I have 
made and am making it by this breaking asunder of the atoms 
of electrons.” At the conclusion of the interview, Mr. Hunter 
says that for some time he debated if he should merely convert 
the gold privately for himself, but finally concluded $500,000 
capital is necessary. In a tabulation of figures he then shows 
a net profit of $16,159,500 on this investment, and adds, “] 
stake my scientific reputation upon the correctness of these 


figures.” 


Another genius is given attention in one of the news 
papers because he has designs on the noise which now 
goes sadly to waste in our large cities. By some up-t 
date Keeleyism he proposes to put this misspent energy to 
use and instead of the racket tearing holes in the at 
mosphere we are to direct the force into other and 
mechanical channels. There is probably something in this 
scheme. Many machines are known to work much better 
after considerable noise has been made over their faults 
The lubricating forcefulness of shop profanity would dis 
appear if the noise were taken out of it. Much of it goes 
ill directed and any scheme which will focus a lot of this 
fruitless effort right down on the job is to be encouraged 
Let the man who wants to corral the noise of the street, 
our neighbors’ mechanical music or the expletives of the 
shop, have the right of way and all the rope he needs 


Obituary. 

Robert Atherton, president of the Atherton Machine 
Co., who since 1848 had been identified with the manu 
facture of textile machinery, died from heart trouble at 
Paterson, N. J., Aug. 5. He was born in Westchester 
County, N. Y., in 1832. 

E. J. Aulls, a well-known foundryman at Bath, N. Y., 
was drowned in Lake Keuka Aug. 4. 

William E, Dodge, a well known business man and philan- 
thropist of New York City, died Aug. 9 at Bar Harbor, Maine, 
aged 71. He was a member of the firm of Phelps, Dodge & 
Co., importers of metals. He was president of the Ansonia 
Clock Co., vice president and director of the Copper Queen 
Consolidated Mining Co., and director in the American Brass 
Co., Commercial Mining Co., Detroit Copper Mining Co., El 
Paso & Southwestern Railroad Co., Lackawanna Steel Co., 
and other companies. 

Che plant of the Keystone Foundry Co., Uniontown, Pa., 
operated by C. W. Howell and Robert McDowell, has passed 
into the hands of the sheriff on an execution of M. Streng 
Sons, Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa., for over $7,000 
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REPORT OF THE REPUBLIC IRON & STEEL CO. 


Net earnings of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. for the 
six months ended June 30 were $1,356,777 after allowing 
$674,835 for improvements and depreciation. The surplus 
after the payment of the preferred dividend was $642,185, 
making the total surplus after preferred dividends for the 
year $1,313,517 
common stock, as against 3 percent earned on the common 


This amount figures 4.8 percent on the 


in the preceding fiscal year 

Following 1s a statement of the earnings of the company 
for the six months ended June 30 and a comparison of the 
earnings for the fiscal year ended the same day with those 


of the preceding fiscal year 


Six mos Fiscal yr Fiscal yt 
to June to June to June 
80, 19038 30, 190 0, 1902 
Profits after expenses, except renewals 
and repairs $2,031,612 $4,128,500 $8,260,076 
Less improvements repairs ind= de 
preciation 674.5465 1.382.600 1,011,244 
Net profits $1.356.777 $2.740.900 $2,248,832 
Dividend n preferred stock 714.591 1.427.083 1.424.108 
Surplus $ 642,185 $1,313,817 $ 824,723 
Previous surplus 2 606,020 1.934.389 1.109.665 
lotal surplus $3.248.206 $38.248.206 $1,934,389 


Following is a comparison of the balance sheets as ot 
June 30, this year, and the corresponding day in 1902 


ASSETS 





Tune 390, June f 
" 1903 190 

Real estat plants, buildings 1" nery ind 

other permanent investments $40,708,480 $41,411,385 
New construction 6.066 4,385,506 
Stocks in sundry companies at cost 486.318 162,200 
Producing oil and gas wells, pipe lines, leases 144,359 
Prepaid royalties on ore and coal, and prepaid } 

insurance 301,957 $22,424 
Inventories of raw and finished materials 4,614,739 ,046,650 
Accounts and bills receivabl 3.879.615 . 359.2916 
Cash : 857,495 1,125,185 

rotal $56,559,569 $53,812,571 

LIABILITIES 

Capital stock r 
Preferred $20,852,000 $20,852 006 
Less in treasur $35,100 $95,101 
(utst ling $20,416,900 S90 6.01% 
Commor ? 92,000 000 
Less treas 161,000 161.00 
Outstanding $27,191,000 $27,191,000 
Total stock t $47 
Accounts and bills ible ; 
| eference liv ce pa i) 
Rese ef le eciatior t und coal n 
Reserve for taxes and msuranc 144,378 120,380 
Reserve for possible loss in collection of it 

standing iccounts ind bills receivable 68,901 69.334 
Deferred payments on coal lands 148,000 
S s 48.206 1.924.389 

rotal $56,559,569 $53,81 r 


In his statement to the stockholders A. W 


f the company, said in part 


Thompson, 
president 

‘The extensive new work done in the Birmingham dis 
trict, together with the cost ot the new steel plant and ol 


the new continuous mills at Youngstown; of additional 


; 


coke ovens; of the acquisition and development of ore and 


coal properties f extraordinary replacements of rolling 
mills and blast furnaces, etc., consumed the sum of $6,066, 
602.97, shown in the balance sheet as disbursed for ‘new 
construction’ during the last four years. Of this amount al 
most two million dollars ($1,918,325.19) have been ex 


pended in the Birmingham district alone for the erection 
of our new No. 3 Pioneer furnace and of coke ovens, for 


the opening of ore and coal mines, for several hundred 


new houses, for locomotives, railroad tracks, switches, et: 


The wisdom of this investment is shown by the fact that 
the net profits derived from the Birmingham district ex 
ceed the total amount there expended tor new construc 
tion. The new (No. 3) blast furnace produced during th 


year last past (July 1, 1902-July 1, 1903) 80,202 tons of pig 
iron, almost equal to the combined product of Pioneer fur 
naces Nos. 1 and 2 and at much lower cost. Pioneer fur- 
nace No. 2 was blown out April 1, in order to increase its 
capacity up to that of No. 3. This work is now completed, 
Pioneer furnace No. 1 
of the Northern fur- 


and, during the next few months, 


will undergo the same change Al 
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naces have been very recently relined and are good for 
continuous operation for from two to three years 

“Our holdings of raw material have again received sub 
stantial additions during this fiscal period. Under a favor 
able lease we have added 1,000,000 tons of desirable ore, 
and through one of our subsidiary companies (the Con- 
nellsville Coke Company, the entire capital stock of which 
is owned by this company) 1,200 acres of additional cok- 
ing coal were acquired on favorable terms. Starting out 
with a Northern ore supply of only 2,500,000 tons and with 
a coal supply barely sufficient for 
the operation of our Northern blast furnaces for five years 


of only 1,500,000 tons 


the company how commands a supply of over 20,000,000 
tons of the best grades of Northern ore and of 14,000,000 
tons of Connellsville coking coal, sufficient for the require- 
ments of our Northern blast furnaces, producing 1,000 tons 
of pig iron per day, for a period of thirty-five years. A 
large proportion of these ore properties are held in fee, 
and the remainder under very favorable leases, or under 
term contracts, and we are now mining all our require- 
ments. They are all maintained in excellent physical con 
dition and are equipped with the latest improved mining 
machinery In addition to the coking coal the company 
owns in fee 1,868 acres of steam coal in the Pittsburg dis 
trict, sufficient to supply our works in the Valley district 
with steam coal for at least forty years. In Alabama the 
company mines all its coal, ore and limestone, owning a 
sufficient acreage of ore and coal lands and of limestone, 
almost entirely in fee, to cover the requirements of our 
Southern furnaces and mills for more than fifty years, and 
it manufactures all of its coke from a battery of 910 
ovens, located at its furnaces. Being so amply provided 
with raw materials further expenditures in this direction 
appear to be unnecessary for a long time.’ 


U. S. Steel Corporation's Railroads. 

\ director of the United States Steel Corporation says: 
“The standard guage railroads owned by the steel cor 
poration are becoming more valuable to the corporation 
every season through the scheme of improvements, which 
increases their earning power materially. Last year the 
ordinary maintenance of the rail properties cost $3,544,654, 
and $607,967 was expended in extraordinary replacements, 
making a total of $4,152,622. In return for this outlay the 
corporation got all its lines in excellent repair, and this 
year is transporting its raw materials and finished prod 
ucts, in many instances, wholly over its own tracks, thus 
saving heavy freight charges. The steel corporation now 
has 764 miles of main line, 259 miles of branch lines, 178 
miles operated under trackage rights, 140 miles of second 
tracks, and 470 miles of sidings, making a total of over 
1800 miles it is utilizing at the most important points 
The net results of its rail ownership are impossible to 
figure out, but the property includes some very valuable 
terminals, and what is really an outer belt line around 
Chicago, thus giving it direct connections with every rail 
hicagé | should estimate the value to the 
corporation of the various railway lines it owns or leases 

not less than.$60,000,000, taking into consideration what 
ights of way, trackage, and terminals are worth, and I 
should consider its earning capacity clear of all charges 
it 10 percent of this. Included in the system are 470 loco 
motives and 20,104 cars, ot which there are 2,300 gondola 
steel cars, 4,364 iron ore steel cars, and 6,500 ordinary iron 
re cars.” 

With final shipment to Philadelphia a few days ago the 
\merican Bridge Co. completed an order for 125,000 tons 
f steel to be used in the construction of the greatest 


world The 


reight viaduct in the frame work is more 
It is part of the Pennsylvania Rail 
road system, and is the overhead section of a service from 


Girard Ave., near Fairmount Park, in the Quaker City, 


down towards Gray's Ferry, below South St. More than 
$750,000 is involved in the contract. Beneath the viaduct is 
i surface line of tracks, and underground extension, all 


covering the same distance 
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A NEW DUPLEX BORING MACHINE. 





This machine has been designed for boring both ends of 
locomotive rods at the one time and to meet the modern 
requirements demanded in rapid work on heavy rods. 
Each head is driven and fed independently with two 
countershafts or the machine can be made with electric 
drive and to use two motors. 

The center distance of the spindles is capable of a varia- 
tion on the rail of from 39 inches up to 11 feet 9 inches, 
the spindles are 4 inches diameter and have four changes 
of positive feed. The maximum distance between the end 
of spindles and the work table is 26 inches. The work 
table of the machine is made in the form of a pan for 
catching the drippings and the rail of the machine acts as 
a reservoir for the return of the lubricant after being 
drained from the table. 

The spindles are driven with steep lead phosphor bronze 
worm wheels and hardened steel worms ensuring a steady 
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MERCHANT IRON DEPARTMENT OF MINNEQUA WORKS. 


BY J. B. MONAHAN, SUPERINTENDENT 


The Merchant Iron Department of the Minnequa Works 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. at Pueblo is made up 
of a twenty-inch bar mill, a twelve-inch mill, a nine-inch 
guide mill and a spike factory. Approximately 275 men 
are employed in the entire department. 


The Twenty-Inch Mill. 


The twenty-inch mill is used or rolling heavy bar and 
for making fagot bar, billets and slabs to be worked over 
on this and the other mills. It has two three-door gas fuyr- 
naces, each having a capacity of 15,000 pounds of steel or 
9,000 pounds of iron to a heat. Twelve heats constitute a 
turn on this mill, and two turns are worked in twenty- 
four hours. The bars worked here range in size from 
flats 8x2 inches to 2x% inches; rounds from 4% inches 


to 315 inches; squares from 4 inches to 1% inches: 














A NEW DUPLEX, ROD-BORING MACHINE. 


motion of the cutting tools. The machine weighs about 
25,000 pounds and is made by the Newton Machine Tool 
Works, Philadelphia. 





The report of the directors of the Alamo Mfg. Co., of 
Hillsdale, Mich., made to the stockholders at the annual 
meeting held a few days ago was a favorable one. At the 
annual meeting a year ago the capital was increased from 
$25,000 to $75,000, and at the meeting held February last 
the stockholders unanimously voted to increase the capitai 
from $75,000 to $150,000, making a total of $125,000, added 
to the working capital in one year, all of which was sub 
scribed by the original stockholders. The equipment and 
buildings now represent an expenditure of upwards of 
$100,000, an increase of $75,000 within the past year. The 
following directors were re-elected: A. D. Stock, Dr. W. 
H. Sawyer, C. H. Rittenhouse, F. M. Stewart and E. T. 
Prideaux. 


The Wyman & Gordon Drop Forge Co., of Worcester, 
Mass., has purchased a site in Cleveland, and will establish 
a branch plant. 


angles, 3%, 3 and 2% inches (equal legs only); also, angle 


splices and wagon sections of various sizes 
The Twelve-Inch Mill. 


The twelve-inch mill is used as a bar mill and as a guide 
mill also. Sizes too heavy for the nine-inch mill and too 
light to be rolled to advantage in the twenty-inch mill are 
worked very successfully here. Nearly all the steel mine 
rails are made on this mill. They run eight pounds, ten 
pounds, twelve pounds, sixteen pounds and twenty pounds 
to the yard, and are re-rolled from old steel rails of large 
section and from 4x4-inch billets. The sizes usually rolled 
are 4-inch to 13-inch flats and 2-inch to %-inch rounds 
and squares. More special shapes are made here than 
on the 20-inch mill, owing to greater speed and ease of 
changing rolls. This mill has three three-door coal fur- 
naces, only two being used at one time. Two of these 
furnaces are equipped with Cahall waste-heat boilers. 


The Nine-Inch Mill. 
The nine-inch mill is especially adapted to light work 
which requires little draft on the rolls and great speed. It 
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has one four-door gas furnace. The nine-inch mill has the 
largest range of sizes and shapes of any of the mills. The 
sizes rolled are from 2%4x%-inch to %-inch. No. 14 gauge 
fats (No. 14 gauge is considerably less than 4% of an 
inch), and 4 to %-inch rounds and squares, and many 
special shapes, such as angles, channels, half rounds, ovals, 
half ovals, screen bars, splices, wagon steel and many 
others. 
The Spike Factory. 

The spike factory includes three Vandegrift automatic 
machines—each with a capacity of 100 kegs of standard 
track spikes every twelve hours—and five hand-feed ma 
chines, for making various sizes of track, boat and bridge 
spikes, the capacity of which varies, of course, with the 
character of the output. The spike factory is now housed 
in a temporary wooden building which is being replaced 
by a steel structure. 


The Process of Rolling Merchant Iron. 


The process of making merchant iron is the same on all 
the mills, differing only in the size of the piles and weight 
of the finished bars. 

In the first place wrought-iron scrap is piled by hand 
into a compact mass called a fagot and bound together 
with wire and pieces of bar. A number of these fagots are 
placed in the furnace and heated to a welding heat. They 
are then carried to the rolls by long tongs, suspended from 
overhead, and are passed through several grooves in the 
rolls, each groove smaller than the last, until reduced to 
the proper size. The enormous pressure brought to bear 
on the fagot during the first few passes through the rolls, 
called “roughing passes,” welds all the particles of iron 
firmly together and makes a billet or a fagot bar. The 
difference between a billet and a fagot bar is one of form 
only, a billet being square in section, while a fagot bar is 
flat. A very thick bar is called a “slab” and is used for re 
rolling into a very thin finished bar. ‘ 

After the fagots have been rolled into billets they are 
simply sheared to proper length, reheated and rolled into 
finished iron by the same process that made them billets. 
If heavier iron is to be made, fagot bar is used. The bar 
is sheared to proper length and the pieces are laid one 
upon another until the pile is just about as high as it is 
wide. These piles are then placed in a furnace, heated 
again to a welding heat, and the same process as before 
makes finished iron. The second rolling lengthens the 
grain of the iron, removes all scabs and other defects, and 
makes a smooth, marketable piece of iron. 

Steel requires but one working in the Merchant De- 
partment, as it comes from the steel department in the 
form of blooms, billets and slabs. It is treated the same 
as iron is after the first working. 

When the iron or steel has gone through the rolls for 
the last time, and is reduced to the proper size and shape, 
it must be cut to length. The smaller sizes are sheared by 
powerful, electric, alligator shears, and the larger sizes 
are sawed, while red-hot, with a saw driven at high speed 
by an electric motor. Owing to the fact that iron con- 
tracts greatly while cooling, it is impossible to cut it to 
exact lengths while hot; therefore, if exact lengths are de 
sired, the bar is allowed to become cold and is then cut to 
exact lengths on another machine called a “cold saw.” 

The bar is now a finished product and is ready for the 
warehouse, where it is weighed, inspected for possible 
flaws and put into stock or loaded directly into freight 
cars. 

Advantages of the Mills Now in Operation at Minnequa Over 
Those of Newer Type. 


For certain kinds of work the improved styles of mills, 
such as continuous and Belgian mills, are taking the place 
of the old-style mills; but for jobbing work, such as is 
done here, the present type of mill more than holds its 
own. 

In order to work to advantage the new mills must work 
for days or weeks on one size, as a great deal of time is 
required to change rolls, guides and fixings, and this re 
peated even once in two or three days would make a ma- 
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teria! difference in the mill’s output. On the other hand, 
a complete change of rolls and guides, such as is required 
in changing from rounds or flats to re-rolled rails, can be 
made in less than an hour in the mills now in use. As 
many as fifteen sizes have been made in one twelve-hour 
turn on one of the mills without reducing the output very 
materially. 

The tonnage of the new mills is much greater, but they 
are not adapted to so large a range of sizes and shapes. 
[Camp and Plant. 


Steel at the World's Fair. 


James Gayley, first vice-president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has been selected as a member of the 
St. Louis World’s Fair iron and steel committee, to co- 
operate with the World’s Fair officials in arranging for a 
large and satisfactory representation of the iron and steel 
industry of the United States at St. Louis next year. The 
United States Steel Corporation’s exhibit will occupy the 
central portion of the building, and will illustrate through 
a series of models and through actual equipment, the 
various methods for the manufacture of iron and steel. 
Independent steel companies are also arranging for ex 
hibits which will show the finished products, the raw ma- 
terials and the amount of iron ore, limestone and coke 
necessary in the manufacture. 


Mr. W. F. 
has recently organized a strong company known as the 
Stimpson Standard Scale Co., at Detroit, and has com- 
pleted a plant at Milan, Mich., to manufacture wagon, 
platform, beam and truck scales. The building is a large 
two-story brick structure, modern in every particular, with 
complete outfit of machinery. Mr. Stimpson is president 
of the company. He is a well known scale man, having 
organized the Stimpson Computing Scale Co., of Elkhart, 
Ind., and the W. F. Stimpson Co., Detroit, Mich., both of 
under his patents. 
Both companies have been successful. The intention of 
the company is to manufacture high-grade goods. The 
general offices are located at the corner of Randolph and 
Congress Sts., where is also carried a large stock of scales, 
grocers’ and butchers’ supplies, and repair work is done. 
O. R. Baldwin, formerly secretary and manager for the 
American Harrow Co., of Detroit, is one of the large 
stockholders and general manager. Jas. J. Lannen, for- 
merly manager for the M. N. Rowley Scale Co., is a stock- 


Stimpson, inventor of the computing scale, 


which companies operate solely 


holder and one of the directors and secretary for the com- 
pany, and has charge of the retail department. 





Some interesting experiments have been made by Herr 
Scholter, manager of the Nuremberg-Furth Tramways, to 
The experiments 
were made on the flywheels of two horizontal, tandem 
compound engines developing 450 h. p. at a speed of 95 
revolutions per minute. The arms of each of the flywheels 
are formed of a double T with a central web set parallel 
to the center line of the shaft. The rotation of these fly- 
wheels was found to produce a strong current of air which 
seemed to indicate the existence of a considerable resist- 


ascertain the resistance of flywheels. 


ance, and it was decided to cover the two faces with a 
smooth protection of sheet metal. In order to determine 
the difference in the resistance under the two conditions, 
with and without the covering, one dynamo was made to 
serve as a motor to drive the unloaded engine. With the 
flywheel in its original condition, the work required was 
wheel was covered, only 
t 3,420 watts or 


13,300 watts, while, after the 


0,874 watts were needed—a difference < 


about 5.7 h. p.—l| Mechanical Engineer. 


/ 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has under construction 
in its shops at Altoona, Pa., an all-steel passenger car for 
It is 50 feet long 
and closely resembles other coaches of the company, ex- 


use In its subway system in New York. 


cept that there is not a particle of wood about it excepi 
the rattan seats 
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Metallic Packings; Principles of Design 
Essential for Successful Development. 


BY CHARLES LONGSTRETH. 


Metallic packings attracted attention at a very early 
date in the history of the steam engine. Edmund Cart- 


wright’s patent of 1797 specifies the following: 


The piston rod is also packed upon the same principle, 


that is to say, solely with metal which is thus done: The 


top of the cylinder being made true and smoth, a flat ring, 


cut into segments, lies upon it and embraces the piston 





Wearing Rings of 
Antr- Fiction Metal 


FIG. I.—RIGID PACKING OF MALE AND FEMALE RING TYPE. 


rod, towards which it is pressed inward by springs; this 
ring is inclosed by another divided into segments; and 
to which it is pressed inward by springs. The segments 
in the inner and outer ring must be so placed as to break 
joint. The rings are covered by a third, which is held 
down by any adequate pressure, as in the piston; the 
whole may be encircled by a box for holding oil, etc. 

This covers the principal points of quite a number of 
this well-known packing of the segmental block type 
in use at the present time. 

Also Richard Trevithick’s patent of 1815 particularly 
alluded to a combination of fibrous and metallic packings. 
He also describes a design that is practically the basic 
principle of the present double packings, that is, two 
stufing boxes with intervening space. At that early date 
he was impressed with the friction caused by the fibrous 
packings, and used his double packing with the idea that 
he could overcome some of this friction by allowing steam 
or water to occupy the space between the two packings. 

John Barton’s patent of 1816 and drawings which accom 
pany it, plainly show a very ingenious segmental block 
packing, which would probably be considered a good one 
even at the present day. 

From what we read of these early English patents, it 
is quite surprising that metallic packings were not more 
generally used at an earlier date. The only reason given 
for their disuse was probably the imperfect condition of 
piston rods which would not permit the use of any form 
of metallic packing, owing to the irregularity of surface 
which became more noticeable on account of the long 
strokes then in use. 


Purposes and Requisites of a Satisfactory Packing. 


The purposes of a piston-rod or valve-stem packing are 
to prevent leakages of steam both along the rod or stem, 
and also between and around the packing, and to do this 
with minimum pressure and friction. At the same time 
the packing should not be designed to act as a guide for 
the rod or stem, thus partly usurping the function of the 
crosshead guide. The packing, on the contrary, should be 
designed so that it will be sufficiently flexible to allow 
slight lateral movement of the rod while remaining steam 
tight. It is to the satisfaction of this latter requisite that 
the more recent designs of metallic packing owe their su 
periority over the old-fashioned fibrous or the early de 
signs of metallic packing. 

Character of Packing Dependent Upon Nature of Motion of 

Working Parts. 


In designing packing, we must consider the character 
of the rods or stems to be packed—that is, whether the 
moving parts have a rotary or reciprocating motion. If 


| 


the moving parts require no guiding, as in the ordinary 
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type of steam pumps, the problem is a comparatively 
simple one. If the moving part has a slight vibratory 
as well as a reciprocating motion, then the problem be- 
comes quite difficult to solve. This vibratory motion, 
being caused by the slight difference in diameter between 
the piston and cylinder, as well as by the play between 
chosshead and guide, changes at every point of the stroke 
and varies with every position of the connecting rod. 
Slight vibratory motion may also be caused by the roll or 
pitch of the vessel, in the case of marine engines, and 
while the amount of such motion may seem trivial to 
some, it bears a very important relation to the wear of 
both packings and rods. 
Character of Packings; Rigid vs. Flexible. 

In order properly to classify packings to meet the vary 
ing conditions to which they are subjected we should di 
(a) Rigid packings of 
(b) Flexible packings, 


vide them into two general classes: 
the male and female ring order. 
which can again be subdivided into two types—the seg 
mental or block design and the conical-ring form 

Rigid Packings.—This design is illustrated by Fig. | 
It prevents the leakage of steam around the stuffing 
box, by having the outside of the female rings pressed 
against the stuffing-box wall. In order to prevent the 
leakage of steam along the rod, the inside of the male 
rings is pressed toward the rod. The force holding these 
rings against the various surfaces is exerted by pressing 
the gland against the end of the rings As ordinarily de 
signed, it will be observed that the great trouble with 
such packings is to secure a steam-tight joint against the 
wall of the stuffing box, as there is no wear there This 
can only be accomplished by producing great friction and 
pressure against the rod, and as the packing fills the en 
tire space between the walls of the stuffing box and the 
rod, it does not allow any of the vibratory motion pre 
viously alluded to. 

Where vibratory motion exists and this class of packing 
is used, the packing is compelled to do a large amount oi 
the guiding that should be taken up by the walls of the 
cylinder and the guides. The absurdity of attempting to 
do this part of the work with a surface so small and a 
material so soft as that of the packing will be at once 
apparent to the engineer. It can readily be seen why 
piston rods fitted with this type of packing require such 
an excessive amount of lubrication to prevent the rods 
from running hot. Frequently with packings of this type, 
rods become so hot as to melt the anti-friction metal and 
cause it to run from the stuffing box. This packing, ther« 
fore, can only be used with success on valve stems and 
rods of auxiliaries, as well as on appurtenances to boilers 
and engines. 

It is possible, however, to design this packing so that 
the amount of pressure against the rod mgy not only be 
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FIG. 2.—SEGMENTAL RING OR BLOCK FORM OF FLEXIBLE PACKING 


reduced, but at the same time the leakage around the 
wall of the stuffing box may be stopped. It goes without 
saying that this packing may be used where the motion 
f the rod or stem is comparatively small or infrequent. 
It is usual in most cases to place one turn of fibrous 
packing under the gland; often it is claimed that this 
turn of soft packing is for lubricating purposes, but as a 
matter of fact the manufacturer of the class of packings 


under consideration knows that it is really there to 


prevent the slight leakage of steam due to improper design 


of packing. Some properly-designed packings of this char 
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acter may be used with a turn of soft packing while they 
are being broken in. After the metallic packing has 
worn down to a bearing the soft turn may be removed, 
since the metallic packing will be found to be steam tight. 
Packings of this design are of very early origin, the first 
of them being tused about 1843. 

Flexible Packings.—The succeeding types of packings, 
which may be considered as designed on engineering prin- 
ciples, differ entirely from the foregoing. The new de 
signs do not attempt to fill the entire stuffing box, as 
steam is allowed to enter the stuffing box and the packings 
thus have a chance freely to acquire a vibratory motion 
The steam leakage around the walls of the stuffing box 
is duly taken care of by metal or other gaskets under 
glands, and by sliding faces ground steam tight. The 
gland is thus pulled up tightly against the intervening 
joint and the cylinder head, and all the adjustment takes 
place from the inside. 

The segmental ring or block form of flexible packing is 


} 


shown by Fig. 2. These packings are usually metallic 
segments, although it is often the case that they are sim 
ply blocks of metal held fairly close to the rod by som« 
form of pressure—that is, either by means of a spring, by 
the pressure exerted by the steam, or by a combination of 
both these forces. 

There are probably more different designs of this class 
of packing than of any other, since such forms may be 
designed by people of comparatively little experience, and 
give fairly good satisfaction where moderate steam pres 
sures are used, 

Those in charge of marine machinery should be im 
pressed with the fact that the quality of the steam sup- 


plied to the engines will have a very important influence 


upon the life of the packing. There is no doubt that 


even a slight amount of water in suspension in the steam 
brings with it from the boiler some gritty substance 
While this amount may be apparently of an inconsiderable 
nature, it is sufficient to greatly increase the wear of the 
packing. 

The relative life of the packing when using both dry and 
saturated steam was evidenced in the case of engines of 
sister ships belonging to the same line, running on the 
same service and carrying the same pressures. On the 
high-pressure rod of one ship, where no care was taken 
to secure dry steam, the life of the packing averaged 
about thirty days’ wear. On the engines of the sister ship, 
where care was taken to secure dry steam, the same 
packing has been in use for several years. 

The principal objection of segmental packings is that 
they are expensive to manufacture and necessitate care in 
maintenance. They are generally of a complicated na 
ture, since they comprise a large number of springs, seg 
ments and rings. As the packing is forced to the rod by 
the steam pressure, the friction on the rod or stem in 
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FIG. 3.—CONICAL RING FORM OF FLEXIBLE PACKING 


creases proportionally with increase in boiler pressures 
In other words, it is almost impossible to use packings 
of this character on a triple-expansion engine and obtain 
anywhere near the same length of wear from the pack 
ings for the three different cylinders; the high wearing 
out most rapidly, the intermediate wearing out next rap 


] 


the low lasting the longest 


idly, and the 


The last type of packing to be considered is usually 


known as the conical ring, and is shown by Fig. 3. This 


type of packing has given better satisfaction under ad 


verse conditions than all others, and is the packing used 


on go percent of the comotives running in the United 
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States. This in itself is an evidence of its ability to run 
under adverse conditions with little repair 

The principle of this packing is that conical, soft-metal 
rings are pressed against the rod, and thus packing is 
accomplished by the rings being forced into a solid cup 
bored to conform to the outside of the rings. These rings 
are pressed into the cup partly by a spring, but prin 
cipally by the steam itself. If the pressure of steam were 
constantly on the packing the springs would be unneces 
sary, as the springs are used merely to hold the packing 
in place while steam is shut off the engine 


In order that this packing shall be satisfactory, the cup 
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FIG. 4.—DOUBLE PACKING FOR STATIONARY AND MARINE ENGINE 
WORK. 


must not be allowed to touch the wall of the stuffing box 
at any time. The proper design as well as the character 
of material of these packings is therefore the most difh- 
cult problem to be solved in the packing business, as the 
mixture of metal in the rings, as well as the form of the 
outside of the rings, must be such that the packings will 
merely prevent the leakage of steam and not cause ex 
cessive Iriction. 

Where properly designed, these packéngs can be made 
to give approximately the same length of wear on all the 
rods of a multiple-expansion engine. However, in prac 
tice it has been found that this is not entirely desirable, 
and so, when usually designed by first-class manufac- 
turers, the high-pressure packings wear out a little while 
before the intermediates and low. 

It will be often noticed that the shape of rings in pack 
ings of this character on the high-pressure rods is slightly 
different from that on the intermediate and low. In order 

permit cheap and rapid repairs, it is desirable to have 
a uniform quality of metal used for the rings, while it is 
also necessary to have the form of rings balance differ 
ences in pressure 

With this type of packing there is absolutely nothing 
that comes in contact with the rod except the white-metal 
rings. The glands, neck bushings, cups, followers, etc 
being bored considerably larger than the diameter of the 
rod or stem, and as the rings are made of soft metal and 


1 


properly designed, they will cause very little friction and 
wear on rods. 

Many experiments and tests have lately been made with 
packings of this nature, and where proper provisions are 
made to allow the rings and their enclosing cups to move 
freely with the rod they have been universally satisfac 
tory. In order to allow the cup completely to accommo 
date itself to this condition, it is advisable to provide a 
ball joint in addition to the sliding face previously al 
uded to. A hot rod from packings of this type is prac- 
tically unknown, and in railway service, where at the 
present time all details of this kind are apt to be care 
lessly handled, that they operate with any degree of suc 
cess at all, speaks volumes for their design. In addition 
to the above, the advantages of this type are that wear 


ing parts are inexpensive and easy replace 


rhe disadvantage of these packings, if it can be called a 
disadvantage, is that they will not work properly on a 
od unless the rod is cylindrical When packings are 
applied, if the rod is cylindrical, even though it is grooved, 
these packings in a short time will become steam tight. 
Chere are many cases on record of extremely long service 
renewals of this class of packing. Cases are on 


although the average life may 
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be taken as from two or five vears, and then the pack- 
ings may be put in as good condition as they were when 
new, by merely supplying a few inexpensive soft-metal 
rings. 


Engine Efficiency Dependent Upon Character of Packings. 


It is remarkable how little attention has been paid to 
this engineering subject and the ignorance of proper prin- 
ciples upon the part of engineers. It really requires very 
little cross-section of rings to do this work of packing, 
provided everything is properly designed; and the old 
notion, that the more rings and the deeper the stuffing 
box the better the packing, should be discarded as en- 
tirely wrong. If the packing manufacturer were consulted 
at the time engines were designed, it would often be pos- 
sible on the ordinary marine engine to lower the cylinders 
from six to eight inches, and keep the other proportions 
of the engine exactly the same. From this can be readily 
seen the importance of this subject. Think of the weight 
of metal saved in six inches of housings, piston rods, 
valve stems, etc. 

Increase in Piston Speeds and Cylinder Pressures Necessitates 
High-Grade Metallic Packings. 


Until late years, and at the time when steam pressures 
were low and piston speeds moderate, almost any kind 
of packing would give fair success, as on account of these 
low piston speeds and steam pressures the crossheads and 
guides would run very close, and pistons would usually 
fit cylinders much closer than would be possible under 
modern conditions. 

It will frequently be noticed that many of the old types 
of packing which met with first-class success until a few 
years ago are giving much trouble on the more modern 
types of engines, with their increased piston speed and 
steam pressure, npt only wearing out more rapidly, but 
causing heating of rods, which is a proof of excessive 
friction, 

Many new engines have been seriously injured on ac- 
count of this improper design of packing. With packing 
of proper design it has been found that metals may be 
used for packing rings which melt at a temperature within 
50 degrees F. of the temperature of steam in the cylinder. 
This is direct evidence of the small amount of friction. 
Importance of Care in Design, Manufacture and Installation. 


To go into this matter fully would require quite a long 
paper. To get an idea of how much thought and care is 
required to design the last-mentioned type of packing it 
should be borne in mind that the amount of curvature of 
ball joints bears quite an important relation to the wear 
of rings for different kinds of service. Also, as previously 
explained, the shape of the interior of cup and white- 
metal rings should vary to a certain extent with the steam 
pressure, and again the quality of metal used for the 
wearing rings requires deep study to meet the varying 
conditions. An instance of this can be seen in railroad 
service, where for years it was thought that nothing but 
a very expensive, high-grade babbitt metal would do for 
packing rings. After considerable experimental work had 
been done it was found that a metal costing one-quarter 
as much would not only prove more economical, so far as 
price was concerned, but would give much better service 
in the packing. 

As superheated steam is slowly coming into use, the 
packing manufacturer must also follow and be able to 
take care of this question, and this requires a renewed 
study of the case and much experiment. 

In practice, for most stationary and marine engine work, 
double packing is used, as shown by Fig. 4; that is, prac- 
tically two stuffing boxes, the packing nearest the cylin- 
der doing all, or nearly all, of the real work. The lower 
packing does little or no work until the upper packing is 
worn out or fails or leaks, when the lower packing 
catches this leakage or takes up the work in case of 
failure. 


Careful Attention Necessary to Efficient Maintenance. 


Regarding the care and maintenance of this class, we 
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quote from instructions given by one of the well-known 
packing companies: 

The principle of this packing is a cone cup (known as 
vibrating cup) around rod or stem, into which are fitted 
the soft-metal rings. The soft-metal rings are held in 
vibrating cup by a spring, and the steam pressure forces 
them to make a tight fit around rod when engine js 
working. 

The principle of operation of this packing is that the 
soft metals, after joints come together, are forced by 
spring and steam pressure into the vibrating cup; hence 
to the rod by a flow of the metal itself. 

The soft-packing metal rings which come in contact 
with the rod, and which do the actual work of packing, 
are cut in halves with a small open space between them 
when first applied, so that they may rapidly conform to 
the surface of the rod. When they have done this the 
open space between these rings will be closed up, ends 
coming solidly together, and in this condition rings are 
intended to wear, and will last four or five times longer 
than they would if continually cut so as to stand apart. 

One-sixteenth of an inch is all the space required be- 
tween the ends of the packing rings when they are ap- 
plied. 

If rings are continually cut apart at joints the wear on 
the rods will be large, and rings themselves will have an 
extreme tendency to force out between the opening of 
the vibrating cup and rod. If these rings do not work 
properly, when thus applied, and packings blow, there is 
something wrong, either with the mixture of the metal 
rings, the manufacture of the same, or the rod is taper 
or badly shouldered. 

In applying new rings, or investigating trouble with 
packing, see that joints of rings are “broken.” Examine 
faces of ball joint and vibrating cup and see that they are 
clean. Often packing will leak, due to foreign matter 
between ground faces of gland, ball joint or vibrating 
cup. Vibrating cups should fit within 1-64 inch of rods ‘or 
stems. This will also prevent packing rings from being 
forced out between vibrating cup and rod, and will insure 
greater service of the rings. If absolutely ‘necessary, 
soft packing may be used in the vibrating cups until 
rings are obtained, although it is far better to have spare 
sets of rings always on hand. 

With double packings oil may be introduced into the 
lower stuffing box by means of a force pump. This oil 
when forced into the gland will entirely surround the rod, 
and the rod will then be running in a bath of oil 
Should any leakage of water occur, it may be drained off 
and a little more oil introduced. By this means of lubrica- 
tion swabbing of rods may be entirely dispensed with 
and a large amount of oil saved. In applying this method 
of lubrication it is well to be careful regarding low- 
pressure rods when working in connection with the con 
denser, in order to prevent oil from being drawn up 
through the packing into the cylinder. 

In connection with low-pressure cylinders it should also 
be noted, in packings of the conical-ring type, that it is 
necessary to make the springs in this case sufficiently 
strong to counteract the tendency of the air to unseat 
the packings and enter the cylinder. This is the only 
case in which springs bear an important relation to pack 
ings of this type. 


Co-operation of Manufacturer and User Essential to Development. 


The packing manufacturer, in addition to his usual 
troubles, is often handicapped because he does not hear 
enough of the success or failure of his goods. If engi 
neers assisted the packing manufacturer in this matter, 
stating the causes of trouble when it occurs, and working 
together with him in this way, I feel that much better re- 
sults could be obtained than is the case at the present 
time. With multiple cylinders, high pressures and high 
piston speeds, this comparatively small part of the steam 
plant is growing rapidly in importance, and, although al- 
most every engineer of note up to the present generation 
has patented, at some time in his life, a form of metallic 
packing, still hardly any of these are in use. There have 
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been thousands of packings invented, but at the present 
time there are less than twenty-five recognized packings 
in the market. 


Injurious Effect of Water on Packings. 


One of the greatest enemies and causes of trouble to any 
first-class packing is water in cylinders, which, when it 
occurs, demoralizes the packing. Strange to say, no 
metallic packing has been designed which will give first 


class results as a water packing—the water rods of pumps, 


for instance. When first applied they usually work with 
fair success, but soon commence to leak and continue 
doing so. Also no thoroughly satisfactory packing has 
been invented and used for expansion joints. There is 
quite a large field for investigation in this direction 


[Journal Amer. Soc. Naval Engineers 


The Holthoff Machinery Co. 

Several Eastern capitalists, headed bv Benjamin Gug 
genheim, of New York, have purchased a large amount of 
stock in the Holthoff Machinery Co., 
cated at Cudahy, near Milwaukee. The interests of a 
the stockholders except those of H. C. Holthoff and B. 7 
Leuzarder are understood to have been acquired by the 


whose plant is lo 


Eastern men, among whom, in addition to Mr. Guggen 
heim, are two other capitalists who are heavily interested 
in large mining propositions. The mining interests thus 
represented are alone sufficient to utilize the entire present 
output of the big plant at Cudahy. It is understood, how 
ever, that it is not the intention to confine the operations 
of the company, but that the financial backing now s« 
cured for the institution will be used to increase the ca 
pacity of the plant and develop it into an enterprise of 


j rh, 


arge dimensions manufacture of mining machinery 
is expected to be continued as the chief business of the 
company, and Messrs. Leuzarder and Holthoff, who have 
been the principal stockholders of the concern, will re 


The Holthoff 


Machinery Co. was organized several years ago for the 


tain their holdings of stock in the concern 


manufacture of mining, milling, and special machinery by 
Messrs. Holthoff and Leuzarder, and under their manage 
ment has developed already into one of the great manu 
Mr. Holthoff is well 


known as a mining engineer of ability, and Mr. Leuzarder 


facturing interests of Milwaukee 


1 


is prominent in the business world as a shrewd financier 


and able manager 


Wentz & C 


Judge Walter G. Shotwell at 


On the applicati m ot I general contrac 


tors, of Canal Dover, O.. 


Cadiz, O., Aug. 8 appointed Theodore Wentz and At 
torney Harry Hostetler, of Canal Dover, receivers for the 
Standard Motive Power Co., of Canal Dover. The re 


ceivers filed their bond of $50,000 at New Philadelphia 
Monday. A movement is on foot to reorganize at about 
$2,500,000 capital. The company was incorporated under 
the laws of Arizona and capitalized at $10,000,000. The 
company was organized to make standard locomotives and 
to manufacture steam engines and street cars under the 
Dodge patents. Howard McNutt, of New York, was the 
president of the company, and Arthur Pillsbury Dodg 
the patentee, was first vice president. The company was 
given a site and a cash bonus was to have been paid as 
the work progressed. A large brick building has already 
been erected on the site and a $17,000 office building is 
nearly completed. The contracts had been let for the 
construction of two other large buildings to Pittsburg 
parties and the material is partly on the ground for the 
work to be commenced. Fred Wentz & Co., 
of Canal Dover, have done work to the extent of about 


contractors 


$17,000. A mechanic’s lien has also been secured by an 
other firm of Dover contractors for $17,000 


C. Davis & Co., dealers in iron and steel scrap, Pittsburg, 
have just opened storage yards in West Homestead, Pa., 
on the B. & O. R. R., and are ready to store all kinds of 


materials in iron and steel 
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SAMPLES OF EARLY WORK. 


BY W. 0. PLATT. 

Often our natural love of approbation leads us to try to 
believe that we are wiser and smarter than our pre 
decessors, and we go along in that line until we run across 
something that shows us that others have been able to do 
good work also. 

Out on the banks of the Allegheny river is an old blast 
furnace, Fig. 1, that is to say that there are some ruins 
that go to show that there was a blast furnace there at 














FIG. I.—-RUINS OF FURNACE AT PRESIDENT, PA. 


me time, how long ago you may imagine after looking at 
the picture 

The best preserved thing about it is a pair of large 
wooden cylinders that were once part of the blowing 
engine that furnished the blast. 
show that they were large 
Without being 


The photograph, Fig. 2, will 
and that they were built up of segments 
able to give any exact measurements, I will say that they 
are about six and a half feet in diameter inside, nearly six 


The wood is pine 
+} 


feet long, and about four inches thick 


They are quite smooth and round both inside and out, 








FIG. 2 WOODEN CYLINDER OF BLOWING ENGINE 
und ’ appearances re sound | ( me that | 
mined most carefully was free from any defects, as fara 


d be seen, that would prevent its being still used. 


[ should never have suspected the purpose to which they 
een originally put, as that was a new kind of material 


e for an air cylinder. A gentleman who had known 


he place for a great many years gave me the following in 


rmation. When he first saw the ruins there was enough 


eft to show that these cylinders had set upright. Between 


them was a support that carried a walking beam, and this 


carried the heads, also of wood, that worked insids 
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Leather was evidently used as packing as some was still 
attached to the heads. 

The engine was driven by water power. 
half a mile long is still to be plainly traced down to the 
stone foundation of the house that sheltered this primitive 
blowing engine. 

The furnace has not been in use for upward of 40 years, 
and these wooden cylinders have been lying around ex- 
posed to the weather for not less than thirty years. How 
old they were when the furnace was discontinued there is 
no way of knowing, but it is not likely that they were 
new, and it seems remarkable to me that they should have 
kept their shape all these years. 

In looking at them I have thought that the man that 
made them must have been a careful and experienced 


A race nearly 


workman, and an excellent judge of timber, for he cer- 
tainly has no reason to feel ashamed of the job. 

Another relic that was hauled in one day from an old 
abandoned grist mill was a large “cog” wheel. It meas 
ured not less than seven feet in diameter, and the rim 
was a skeleton of holes made to receive the numerous 
cogs that made the teeth. 

The man that hauled it in said that all the castings for 
the old mill had been made at one of the local furnaces 
‘'way long before the war. I used to often hear my 
father telling about it.””. That could not have been later 
than the middle of the last century, and may have been 
nearer to the beginning of it. 

I went carefully over this old casting to see what kind 
of molders they had in those days. The job would have 
been considered first class in any foundry in this coun 
try. I was not able to find a poor hole in the lot, and 
the spacing was fine. The edges and corners of the holes 
were sharp and square, and very little signs of dressing of 
any kind could be found. The hub and the arms were 
heavy compared to the light cut up section of the rim, 
and I found myself wondering how they kept the rim from 
cracking when the casting cooled, and also how long it 
took to make it, and whether that was the only one that 
had to be made to get what was needed. 

There may be many foundries now in the country that 
would think the making of such a wheel a small job with 
their establishment equipped with all the modern improve- 
ments, but it is somewhat different to think of having to 
make it out in the wilderness, taking sand from some 
neighboring bank, iron direct from the ore, and with none 
of the modern appliances. Such things tends to show that 
we have not advanced so very far ahead of our forefathers 
as our conceit would sometimes lead us to think, even if 
we do get out a lot of work with our modern facilities 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals at Phila 
delphia, Aug. 7, reversed the decision of the lower court 
greslin in his suit against the Carnegie 


He claims to be 


favoring John 
Steel Co. for infringement of a patent. 
the inventor of an automatic table for delivering hot stee! 
ingots from the rollers in steel mills. In the opinion 
handed down the judges of the Appellate Court find that 
the plaintiff was not a pioneer in the invention of the de 
vice, but, on the contrary, was merely an improver. It is 
also set forth that before the Breslin machine was pat 
ented there were many like inventions with foreign seals 
upon them. The judges held that there was no infringe 
ment whatsoever by the Carnegie Co. 





The Dominion Iron & Steel Co. has made the following 
statement: “The boards of directors of the Dominion 
Iron & Steel Co. and Dominion Coal Co. have agreed on 
the terms on which the lease between the two companie- 
shall be canceled, and are calling meetings of their re 
spective shareholders to authorize an agreement carry 
ing out the same. The particulars will be communicated 
to the shareholders by circular.” 

The Tula Iron Works and iron ore fields situated south 
of Guadalajara, Mexico, have been purchased by the Tula 
Iron Co., an American corporation which was recently or- 
ganized with a capital of $4,000,000 
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EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


HarrispurG, Pa., Aug. 11.—Conditions in the iron and 
steel works of Pennsylvania east of the Alleghanies have 
assumed a dullness which can not be entirely attributed 
to midsummer. Works are making their usual products, 
but there have been no records broken in shipments and 
the receipt of orders is said by many to be less than 
normal. Railroad and new construction orders in almost 
all lines of work for the year have been placed and now 
the manufacturers appear to be waiting for winter work. 
Prominent manufacturers say that payments to labor are 
not as high as they were a year ago, which indicates that 
affairs have come closer to their proper level and that 
labor troubles are being overcome. 

The first steel made in Harrisburg will be made this 
week at the new open-hearth plant of the Harrisburg 
Pipe & Pipe Bending Works. 
ing for some time and is the second one in Harrisburg, 
the Central Iron & Steel Co. having one under construc 
tion. Many men have remarked upon the fact that Har 


This plant has been build 


risburg has had steel made at Steelton, its very door, for 
thirty years, yet none has been produced in the city ex 
cept in experiments 

The Pennsylvania State Capitol commission has given 
the contract for the six engines for the power plant to be 
installed in the new state house to the Harrisburg Foun 
dry & Machine Works 
capitol is being made at Pencoyd. 


The steel work for this $5,000,000 

Temple furnace of the Reading Iron Co. has been 
started after being out of blast less than six weeks, during 
which time it was relined and improved 

The Reading Iron Co. has established the office of as 
sistant to the president, and it has been filled by David 
Thomas, formerly superintendent of the company’s roll 
ing mills at Danville, known as the Montour department 

There is talk of suspension of some of the furnaces in 
the Lehigh district. A number of the plants have stocked 
up and orders for fall are not heavy 

The Susquehanna Iron & Steel Co. has been operating 
its new Columbia pipe mill for the last ten days. The 
output has been fair 

Reading stove manufacturers say that they have enoug!l 
orders to keep their works busy throughout the fall 

The proposed company to operate the Sheridan furnaces 


has not been very active and the stacks are still idle It 
is said that considerable repair work will have to be don 
Other stacks in the Lebanon region are in operation 

The Easton Foundry & Machine Co. was retarded in 


operations last week by trouble with striking employes 


Deputy sheriffs have been guarding the works 

The Duncannon Iron Co. is running its works on doubk 
turn 

The Sweets Steel Co. has been formed at Wil lamsport 
to secure a Syracuse works for that town The plant 


will cost a quarter of a million and it will be operated 


under a state charter 

The Lackawanna Iron & Steel Co. has completed a 
channel over goo feet long at Lebanon, by which it di 
verted the waters of a creek and made a new water sup 
ply for the Colebrook furnaces and the coke oven plant 
The entire work was built of concrete and the channel is 
25 feet wide 

The Reading furnaces are being stocked with ore 
Dauphin County furnaces are also taking large cargoes 
of Spanish ore. 

Among the new corporations formed for the iron and 
steel business within the last ten days are the following, 
all of which have been granted state charters from the 
State capitol: The Black Diamond Engineering Co., ol 
Monongahela City, capital $15,000; Crafton Hardware Co., 
Crafton, capital $10,000; Goyne Steam Pump Co., Ashland, 
capital $10,000; Latrobe Specialty Co., capital $15,000 

\ charter has been issued by the State to the Shinn 
Slag Sand Co. to manufacture sand from blast furnace 
cinder at Pittsburg. The capital wil! be $20,000 


The furnace of the Central Iron & Coal Co., of Holton 
Ala.. which has been under construction for 18 months, 
was blown in last week. 
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20-INCH DRILL. 


This drill is built by the Mechanics’ Machine Co., of 
Rockford, Ill. One of the principal features is in con 
nection with the upper cone shaft. When a drill has 
been running for some time the rear box will wear down 
and be so much out of line. This tendency is aggravated 
by the usually tight belt necessary to get the full amount 
of power out of the machine. The vertical position of the 
belt also requires so much more strain on the belt. The 
front box, near the drill spindle, has also a tendency to 
wear on the top side owing to the pressure of the bevel 
gears. For these reasons the two cones will get out of 
alignment and interfere with the belt running properly 
Provision 1s made on the machine illustrated to adjust the 
boxes without rebabbitting them as is the common prac 
tice. 

The leading dimensions of the drill are: Greatest dis 
tance from spindle to base, 41 inches; greatest distance 
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20-INCH DRILI 


from table to spindle, 27% inches; distance from column 


to center of spindle, 10! inches; vertical feed of spindl 
9% inches; face of cone pulley is 2% inches; spindle is 
fitted for Morse taper, No. 3; diameter of table, 16 inches 
floor space, 15x48 inches; and weight of machine is 60 


pounds. 


The new steel plant at Monterey, Mexico, is 1 

full operation. The manufacture of structural steel was 
commenced two months ago and last week the first ste 
rails ever rolled in Mexico were turned out The plant 
gives employment to 2,000 men, and at its mines 5,000 mor: 
men are employed. The company now has on hand 


ders from many of the Mexican railroads for large con 
Signments of rails. The company was organized in 1900 
with a capital of $1€,000,000. 


LAKE SUPERIOR MINING INSTITUTE. 


Secretary Yungbluth has made the following additior 
announcements concerning the meeting of the Lake Sups 
rior Mining Institute to be held Aug. 18, 19 and 20 

The following arrangements have. been made with the 
various railroads for transportation From Mesabi and 
Vermillion ranges and Duluth, one fare for the round trip 
to Ishpeming, full round trip tickets will be issued. From 
the Gogebic and Menominee ranges and the copper coun 
try, one and one-third fare. Persons purchasing tickets 
will take certificate from the agent which upon being en 
dorsed by the secretary and joint agent at Ishpeming 
will entitle purchaser to a return ticket for one-third of the 
regular fare. From points not above mentioned a rate of 


yne and one-third fare has been made on the certificate 


plan. Tickets will be sold on Aug. 16, 17 and 18 good for 


return leaving Ishpeming until Saturday, Aug. 22. The 


Nelson House has been designated as headquarters for 
the party while in Ishpeming and members are requested 


to assemble there upon arrival of trains and secure badges 
and sleeping car accommodations for the excursion to the 
Soo. The first excursion will leave Ishpeming at 10:30 
Tuesday morning for Maas mine at Negaune: Tuesday 
ifternoon will be spent at the mines in Ishpeming. The 
first business session will be held at the opera house in the 
evening Wednesday morning the party will leave for 
Marquette and Munising. leaving the latter place in the 
evening and arriving at the Soo Thursday morning where 


the day will be spent visiting the various points of inter 


est. Returning, will arrive at Ishpeming Friday morning 
in time to meet outgoing trains. The final business ses 
sion will be held at Munising, Thursday evening Itin 
eraryv of the trip with local time cards and other necessary 


information will be furnished members upon arrival at 
Ishpeming 

The following is list of papers to be presented during 
1¢ meeting “Sinking and Equipping No. 9 Shaft, Ash 
nd Mine.” by H. F. Ellard, Ironwood: “A Card Sys 
ily Accounts,” by. F. W. Denton, At 
ic Mine: “Titaniferous Tron Ores.” by Dr. Nelson P 
Hulst, Duluth: “Iron Ore Deposits of Arctic Lapland,” by 
Chase S. Osborn. Sault Ste Marie “High Explosives, 
Their Safe and Economical Methods of Handling.” by J 
H. Karkeet, Iron Mountain: “A New Changing House at 
ie Cliffs Shaft Mine, Ishpeming,” by John S. Mennic 
Ishpeming: “Marerials Other Than Wood for Shaft Lin 
ngs,” by Prof. F. W. Sperr, Houghton: “The Champion 
Mill Intake Tunnel,” by F. W. O'Neil, Painesdale, Mich 
“Mine Accounting.” by Walter M. Jeffery Titles to sev 


‘ 1 papers tf ft vet -r ived 
\ white metal pattern n weft hy hard ene igh to with 
stand more or less rough usage An alloy of So parts of 
tin and 20 parts of antimony is recommended bv Wetal 
Industry but manv object to the expense of the tin Tf 
cheape n e is desired n allov of 80 parts of lead 
10 parts of antimony, and 10 parts f tin mav be used 
if these allovs. however. are not tough enough the amount 
f antimony mav be decreased. Patterns made from them 
lay be readily soldered with soft solder (half and half) 
The alloys will also melt in an iron ladle necessary 
iture in pattern-making 
\ transcr pt has heen filed in th I'nited St es Circuit 
: rt I App ( innat n the n r of J yseph 
r. Ryerson & Son, the Iroquois |} e nd Romere 
Brown & ( have the Lansing Boiler & Engine Works 
\ gan adiudicated a bank p Rogers. Brown & Co 
Inat m $736.01; Ryerson & Sor m $1,750 
l e lt iois Engine ( laims Sr 161.63 he ippea 
he Lans Boiler & Engine Works. whicl 
‘ Faster: 
i) ; | | ly 
ne if vevanes ; cred rider to de 
fraud oth m ved money 
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THE CARE OF PRIVATE FIRE APPLIANCES.* 


BY GORHAM DANA. 
Fifty years ago, when private fire protection depended 
on fire buckets, augmented occasionally by standpipes con 
nected to small pumps, the care of private fire appliances 
was a simple matter. Anyone with ordinary intelligence 
knew how to care for a pail and how to use it when 
needed. Within the last half century, however, develop- 
ments have taken place in methods of fighting fire so 
revolutionary that today it requires men especially trained 
for the purpose to care for and to use the modern fire ap 
pliances such as are found in large manufacturing plants, 
department stores, theaters and the like. While the inven 
tor has been busy perfecting automatic sprinklers, dry 
valves, alarm valves, Underwriter steam pumps, automati 
regulators, thermostats, chemical extinguishers and many 
other devices, the Underwriter has been at work making 
rules for the installation of the same. In America largely 
through the efforts of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation,these rules have been perfected and unified at great 
expense of time and money so that today there are na 
tional rules covering the construction and installation of 
almost every fire protecting device of importance on the 
market. 

The Underwriter has kept abreast of this development 
and has indeed been largely instrumental in the progress 
made. He has been quick to realize the importance of 
new devices and to give them due credit in rating 

But has the mill owner and the factory superintendent, 
the theater and store manager done his share in develop 
ing modern protection? Has he been willing to investigate 
and test new devices? Has he been willing to install such 
devices even after their value has been proved except when 
a considerable reduction in rate has been offered? I be 
lieve that as a rule he has not. Again has he instructed his 
help in the use of apparatus after it was put in and has he 
taken means to see that it is kept in order at a 


ll times? In 
short has the care of fire appliances kept pace with their 
development? Our experience in New England shows 
that it has not. To find sprinkler valves shut, pumps out 
of order, tanks empty, fire doors broken and thermostats 
crippled is an almost daily occurrence 

The chief desire of a large class of property owners 
seems to be to get the device installed to the satisfaction 
of the Underwriters so that they can get their promised 
reduction in rate and then to let the costly and compli 
cated apparatus take care of itself 

Others seem to consider it necessary to economize in the 
care of fire appliances by hiring cheap incompetent men as 
watchmen and mechanics, by not keeping up steam at all 
times for their pumps and by not spending the necessary 
money on repairs. Are not fire protection devices as im 
portant as other machines that they are thus neglected? 
When needed they are the most important machines in the 
mill and they are liable to be needed at any minute 

Another class of managers may be credited with a con 
scientious desire to keep their fire appliances in order but 
through carelessness and oversight due to the press of 
other business they allow them to become neglected. Few 
managers apply the same business principles to the care of 
their fire appliances that they do to other departments of 
their business. 

Many men who have never had a fire in their plant fail 
to realize the importance of good fire protection and take 
but little interest in the subject. Such men are very apt 
to fall back on their fire record and think that they have a 
fine risk and that modern appliances are quite unnecessary 
Experience, however, is a great teacher and after a bap 
tism of fire such men look on the matter through different 
eyes and are not only willing but anxious to have good 
protection and to keep their apparatus in order 

But fire is a costly teacher and one hardly to be recom 


} 


mended. The assured must be educated in a simpler and 


less expensive manner 





International Fire-Prevention Con 
the Underwriters’ Bureau of New 


*Read at the recent meeting of 
gress at London. The author is 


England, 
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A large number of the serious fires in sprinklered risks 
in America during the last few years may be attributed to 
fire appliances being out of order due to defective care. 
Tanks empty, pumps out of order or without steam supply, 
alarm giving devices out of order and closed supply valves 
account for most of them 

Ineffective use of appliances due to unfamiliarity with 
them and ignorance is also an important factor in many 
fires. Occasionally we find a plant where all the employes 
are carefully instructed as to the use of fire appliances and 
are assigned certain duties in case of fire. In some of the 
large department stores where a large number of lives as 


well as large values are at stake, complete instructions and 


description of devices are issued in pamphlet form and 
given to all employes 
In a majority of plants, however, most of the employes 


know little or nothing about the fire appliances and in case 


of fire either waste a great deal of time and work to poor 
advantage or else lose their heads entirely and accom 
plish nothing. 

Fire appliances are emergency devices and are not kept 
in order through constant use as are most appliances in a 
mill. The only way to care for such emergency devices is 
by systematic inspection. How and by whom shall these 
systematic inspections be made? There have been at 
tempts made to solve this problem in several different 
ways 

First: Inspection by the company installing the device 
In Russia sprinkler equipments are regularly inspected 
by a corps of inspectors employed by the contractor who 
+} 


puts in the system. In America, especially in the large 


cities, it is customary to have automatic thermostat sys 


tems cared for by the company that installs them 
This system of caring for fire appliances is not, how 


ever, without its faults amongst which may be mentioned 


the following: (a) It would require a separate set of in 
spectors for each kind of device installed Thus there 
might be a set of inspectors for sprinkler systems, another 
for thermostat systems, another for pumps and so on. This 


would in some cases make a great number of inspections 
during the year. There are certain minor devices like 
chemical extinguishers which it would hardly pay to send 
a special man to inspect and as a result under this system 
they would never be tested or inspected 

(b) Such a system would also tend toward preventing 
the assured from becoming familiar with the appliances 


ond taking off his shoulders all 


responsibility in case any 
thing was out of order when needed 

(c) Such inspectors could not as a rule make frequent 
enough inspections to give the best results. The best that 
could be hoped for would be monthly or quarterly inspec 
tions. This is entirely inadequate especially for such deli 
cate apparatus as thermostats where daily inspections are 
none too frequent. 

(d) The cost of such a system is considerable and falls 
directly on the assured. Of course the expense falls finally 
on the assured under any system but where it falls indi 
rectly as in the case of bureaus supported by the insurance 
companies the expense is not realized. Direct taxation is 
never popular 

In defense of this system it may be said that inspectors 
hired by contractors are more apt to understand the device 
thoroughly than others; they also have a certain pride in 
seeing that it does its work properly when called upon and 
are (or should be) men who are able to repair the appara- 
tus on the spot in case it is found out of order 

Second: Inspection by bureaus supported by the insur- 
ance interest is the second method of solving the prob- 
lem. This method is very common in America and is 
carried on over almost the entire country for the most 
valuable and best equipped plants 

Here again we find the defect of too infrequent inspec 
tions. In some of the large cities, regular inspections are 
made every month but once in three or four months is the 
general rule. It becomes too much of a financial burden 
for the insurance companies when inspections are made 
much more frequently 

On the other hand the work is done more cheaply than 
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bv the previous method, for one inspector now does the 
work of several and requires but little more time for his 
inspection. He is also unprejudiced and looks out merely 
for the interest of his companies, namely the preventiot 
of a fire if possible and its control with the least possibl 

j 


loss if it does occul 


Such an inspector not only looks 


after the fire appliances but also investigates hazards and 
offers suggestions tor improvements that undoubtedly re 
sult in greatly lessening the fire waste. 

Third Inspection by the assured is found in some of 


Some 


the largest and best managed plants in America 
competent man is instructed to make a complete inspe 
tion of the plant once a week, to test or examine all fire 
appliances and to make a written report of the condition 
the manager or superintendent 
who looks it over and then files it away for reference By 
this method nothing can be out of order over a week 
without the manager knowing about it. Occasionally this 
system of self inspection 1s 


‘arried to the point of making 


daily inspections especially of vital features like supply 


Che blank used for this purpose will vary with each risk 


but there are certain important features common to all 
plants | erritory we have a general blank printed 
which covers all important features that are likely to b 
met witl Chis blank ts rrected or added to to apply 
iny particular risk and a copy is then sent to the assure 
which they can use as a basis fora specia printed blank 
This schem« self inspe n if properly rried 
y t de met | caring for fire appliance 
b n pr ‘ falls far he w the idea The man de 
uled t 1 . ( nspections inless he be i very eX 
ce] nal 1 list ip d he work in a perfun ry 
Hle w repo! evice in good ord “ t 
ct y testing S¢ hat it is s It is far sier to « 
er O. K e blank t ctuallv tes pump for 
< < Son he } S needed nN he iveTaL I ina d 
hy at ’ 7 , ne S ) ne Th ra 
mig be obtained by g second emnloys ke é 
st S CK Ss na \ I Vel hen ere S ( 
) ween i« \ I nmin ast somet oO S ) 
I refiects 1 the proper pt ei! 
\ Chere is als é nee that both be car 
ess 
| system has e gre idvantage tf trequet spt 
s s impra tain by « 1 t 
systems m« ned 
| be s é e systems s detect 
el \ ( S sta y cs ts cere ( 
ve b ‘ ‘ he ques n It w ) ed 
| ‘ me ects 1 exist in the systems ‘ 
fi r iT nN tine ( \? I ( 1 i le 
\ g ind systen nspe n by the assured 
conscient Si i : ccasiona nspecti s by 
traine survey s tro ‘ sural companies and in 
st I ¢ mp ed dev es re ire expert « r é 11 
ur spt by é npany that installs t St 
a | b ‘ s ( vive he des red res 
~ : y be nteres > ive is I de 
R , p where this combined syst . ind 
gh stat levelopment 
e Grand ik Railway Terminal property at Port 
" \l; ‘ . ‘s ‘ en exampk | Ss p ¢ \ has 
il ns Va ( l S ( mes I the vi er $s 
000 000 Tt | pt ‘ sting neariy SS0.000 S re 
ce \ been ns } ed T pr Tn | } 
here e tw ve gt elevators ne ip 1 
500.000 bush . and the ( i 1,000,000 b SHneis i h 
‘ is S \ Pp ‘ | nit | ere ire Clg re 
d K sheds d ded 11 ree gt! ps, each gt D iving a 
fhe irea app I cly 0,000 s5 lare Tree An ¢ ib 
rate syste of vered g conveyors extends from the 
elev; rs to the docks In addition there is a passenge! 
Stat f ght station and administration building 
[The grain elevators are completely equipped with au 


tomatic sprinklers supplied by two pressure tanks in the 


p floor of each and by two 1,000 gallon automatic steam 
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pumps in a fireproof pump house in the ya ere is 


also a 500 gallon steam pump at each engine room wh 

can be used as sprinkler supply The sprinklers are piped 
with extra large pipe sizes and are on the dry system. Th: 
equipment is divided so that there is only approximately 
200 heads on a dry valve. This requires eight dry valves 


n one and seven in the other elevator Each dry valve 1s 


alarm bell and also to an electric 
bell and annunciator in the engine room 

Chere is a yard system of nine hydrants supplied by city 
60 pounds pressuré¢ hese are fed by a 10 
nch loop connected to an 8-inch and a !2-inch street main 
and are primarily for steamer supply Che city pressure 
would not reach to the top of the elevators which are 175 


ind 160 feet high respectively. There is a second hydrant 


system supplied by the pumps and this is under 100 


pounds pressure at all times These hydrants are fitted 


with standard hose houses containing 250 feet of hose 
and other equipment 
\ll journal bearings of any importance are equipped 


with solder release journal bearing thermostats These 


ire connected to electric bell and annunciator in their en 
gine house and in case any bearing reaches a temperature 


f over 165 degrees an alarm is given at this point. Ther 


} 


is also a system of manual alarms located throughout the 
icks and elevators connected to gongs and annunciators 
n each engine house 

Che grain conveyors are equipped with sprinklers where 
hey adjoin the elevators and for a distance of about 200 
feet beyond. The docks contain a system of monitor noz 
l They 


inch, are set up about 5 feet above 


zles, thirty-six in all, located about 120 feet apart 
have an outlet of 1 


the floor and are supplied by the pumps under 100 pounds 


onveyors there are two fire stops, one con 


sisting of a fireproof section go teet long with a tin cover 


ed partition at each end. There is also a wire cable hung 
a conspicuous pla ym one elevator to be used in 
wrecking the conveyors in case of fire Chis is done by 


around two of the supporting posts and at 
taching it to a locomotive 

rhe electric circuits of the alarm system, the 
system and the manua 


journal! 
ring thermosta alarm systeni 


ive testing devices whereby every foot of wire can be 


tested daily and a record kept Ot same 
There is a private fire departmen f twelve men who 
l weekly. The chief of this department is hired for the 


express purpose of caring for the complicated fire appli 

es and this is s whole duty tie makes a daily in 
spection of all appliances da report on same which cov 
ers three large pages hese reports together with the 

itchman’s dials, the d giving a record of four sets ol 
el c tests and the a itic steam pressure gauge dials 
are a examined daily and kept on hl by the agent 

Lhe pian S alist isper d at least tour mes a year by 
in insurance inspector who as a rule spends 1% to 2 days 
1 making his inspection. He also looks over the records 
bove referred t d checks them p 


As a result of this admirable system the fire appliances 


rt 
i 


ect condition as could be desired. Sev 


eral fires have already been extinguished with but little 

ss. one a dock fire amongst cott bales that would un 
doubtedly ive destroyed a third of the dock property at 
least were it not for the protection devices and the excel 


nandie them 





t it equipments ] s kind n ay 
I the exception at s Limit It is 
é ird which we § I ge Sirive 
(A sample Inspection blank tor the S¢ f the assured 


is appended to the paper and in briet, this form gives 
‘ cation of each piece Of apparatus and a report ol 
ts condition every wee k Tests are enumerated and there 
bearing upon the importance of certain precau 
Under Automatic Sprinklers” for instance is 

‘Any corroded, bent, whitewashed, gilded or painted, 
covered with dirt or grease, obstructed by clothing, par 
i hait hangers, er 
‘Is there a clear space Of at least two feet below level 
f sprinklers free from storage or other obstructions.... 
“Note any exceptions. : 208 “a 


























FUEL OIL* 





BY JOHN F. ROWLAND, JR. 
Under the conditions of using a triple expansion en 
gine, a horsepower hour may be obtained for a pound and 
a-half of coal per hour, and if the boilers, engine and con- 
denser be properly looked after, this result is continuously 
possible, using the average grade of either anthracite or 
bituminous coal. 

It may be either from the impossibility of using steam 
in this multiple expansion manner because of the small- 
ness of the unit, or the undesirability on account of the 
difficulty or expense of obtaining condensing water, that 
power is had from the expansion of steam in a single cyl- 
inder without a condenser. 

The endeavor to obtain from this latter condition the 
best possible economy has resulted in the numerous de- 
vices for supplying coal to a boiler in a mechanical man- 
ner, both in the natural and pulverized forms. 

There has been supplied in the same natural manner an- 
other form of combustible than coal, which is the subject 
of this evening’s discussion, viz., oil. 

For many years refined oils have been used as fuel 
where the greater heat value alone determined the selec 
tion, but its use in large quantities where it has replaced 
coal is confined to such as is found in the natural state. 

There are about 19,000 heat units in a pound of oil, and 
about 12,000 available ones in a pound of coal. 

In comparing the two fuels, it is not alone the difference 
in heat value per pound that must be considered. 

There are objections to the use of coal which would 
make oil the more desirable fuel if the heat values were 
the same, provided the cost of oil allowed the selection. 

In the ordinary way of firing coal there is the opening 
and shutting of the fire door with the constant change of 
temperature and the effect of this change upon the furnace, 
the combustion chamber and tubes in an internally fired 
boiler, and upon the shell or tubes in an externally fired 
one, 

It is from the effect of this change that most of the de- 
terioration in boilers is due, and most of the expense of 
upkeep is entailed. 

The deposition of soot on the tubes of a boiler consti 
tutes perhaps the greatest heat waste in burning coal, and 
coal can hardly be burned in a manner to prevent this. 
Until the ashes from the burning of coal are removed from 
the vicinity of a boiler, there is a constant deterioration of 
any metal with which they come in contact. 

It is possible, in burning oil, to dispense entirely with 
the temperature changes, there are no ashes to remove, 
and careful burning of the oil leaves very little unburned 
carbon. 

The burning of oil entails a minimum of expense for 
operating. 

The oil may be burned with the use of either steam or 
air, or a combination of the two, to atomize it and to pro- 
vide sufficient oxygen for combustion. 

In selecting an oil burner that uses steam to atomize 
the oil, care must be taken that the quantity of steam be 
not too great a percentage of the total amount generated. 

If the plant where oil is burned uses pneumatic tools, it 
may be more advantageous to use air. 

Where a forced draft system of combustion is used, a 
combination of steam for atomizing and air for combustion 
may be used, and this combination gives results that have 
probably not been exceeded for economy. 

In a plant of over 4,000 horsepower, using steam to 
atomize the oil and air at a pressure of 3 inches of water 
for combustion, there is obtained regularly a net evapora 
tion of 14.1 pounds of water from and at 212 degrees per 
pound of oil. The tubes are sponged in this plant once a 
month, as against every day when coal was used, and no 
repairs to furnaces or tubes have been necessary after 
seven months. 

There is a considerable difference in the price of oil, 


depending on the distance it has to be carried, and while 
*Read before the Mechanical and Engineering Sect of the Frank 


lin Institute. 
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the price may be prohibitive where the distance is great, 
the fact remains that oil is largely superseding coal as a 
fuel, and when the eeonomy of operation where oil is used 
long time to have the 


results studied and diffused, there is no question that 


has been continued for a sufficiently 


oil will be still more generally used as a fuel 


Proposed Car Wheel Consolidation. 


A consolidation of eight Eastern car wheel plants is 
now under promotion, and there is every indication that 
it will be successfully carried out. Appraisals are being 
made and it is probable that the organization of the new 
company will be completed within about two weeks. The 
plants to be consolidated have a daily output of about 
2,700 car wheels, daily consuming approximately 1,000 tons 
of iron and scrap. The new company will have a larger 
output than any one car wheel concern now operating 
and will produce about one-fourth of the wheels produced 
in this country annually. The American Car & Foundry 
Co. and the Griffin Car Wheel Co. are the two largest 
producers at the present time, their plants giving each 
an output of about 1,000 wheels daily. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., among the railroad interests, operates the 
largest plant in the country at Altoona, Pa., with a daily 
output of 500 wheels per day, and upon the completion 
of its new car wheel foundry the output will be increased 
to 800 wheels daily. The following concerns have given 
options on their plants: Rochester Car Wheel Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y.; Maher Car Wheel Co., Cleveland, O.; New 
York Car Wheel Works, Buffalo, N. Y.; Cayuta Wheel 
Co., Syre, Pa.; Lobdell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del.; 
Maryland Car Wheel Co., Baltimore, Md.; Ramapo Car 
Wheel Co., Ramapo, N. Y Keystone Car Wheel Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. The Central Car Wheel Co. and the Penn- 
sylvania Car Wheel Co., at Pittsburg, Pa., are not in 
cluded in the new consolidtaion, as the former produces 
wheels for the Standard Steel Car Co. and the latter for 
the Pressed Steel Car Co The Central plant is located 
at McKees Rocks, and is owned and controlled by inter- 
ests allied with the Pennsylvania Malleable Co. The two 
plants have a daily output of nearly 1,000 wheels. Several 
names are under consideration for the new consolidation, 
but none has been definitely decided upon. The company 
will be capitalized on a very conservative basis, the figures 
of the appraisers to be alone considered in fixing the 
capitalization 

The new plant of the United Steel Co., Canton, O., will 
be placed in operation about the middle of September 
The open-hearth department contains three 45-ton open 
hearth furnaces with a daily capacity of 275 tons, while 
the rolling mill contains a 34-inch universal mill on which 
sheet and tin bars, skelp and plates can be rolled. The 
mill will supply the plants of the Berger Mfg. Co. and the 
Carnahan Tin Plate Co. with steel for their mills inas- 
much as the two interests allied to build the plant for this 
purpose. About 150 tons of material will be taken in this 
way and from 125 to 150 tons daily will be sold in the 
open market 

Thorough tests are to be made by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad of high-class French locomotives, a DeGlehn 
four cylinder compound having been ordered built for this 
purpose. It will be received next year, and will be given 
a test and then made a part of the railroad company’s ex- 
hibit at St. Louts \fter the close of the exposition the 
locomotive will be placed on the road for regular runs. 
Tests will be made to determine the uniformity in rail 
pressure due to the balanced engine, as well as its econ 


omy in coal and water consumption 


Willard P. Voorhees, of New Brunswick, N. J., has 
been appointed receiver for the Perth Amboy Shipbuilding 
& Engineering Co., of Perth Amboy, N. Y. The appoint 
ment was made upon the application of A. R. Ramsey, 
treasurer of the company Che liabilities are $311,000 and 


+} . Py ny 
the assets $170,000 
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PERSONAL. 


J. Edward Springer, of Martin’s Ferry, O., has been se 
cured by the Portsmouth Steel Co. as superintendent of 
its bar and plate mills 

John Morgan, of Granite City, Ill, has taken charg: 
of the blooming mill and open-hearth department of the 
Portsmouth Steel Co. William Sprayer, of the Aetna 
Standard Works, at Bridgeport O., has been secured to 
take charge of the plate mill 

E. K. Orr, formerly connected with the sales department 
of Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, and for six years the Western 
manager for the Shelby Steel Tube Co., will Sept. 1 open 
offices in the Monadnock Block, Chicago, acting as a dis 
tributer of iron and steel products. He has arranged t 
act as the direct Western representative for several con 
cerns, but desires a few additional accounts and is in a 
position to accept the Western or Chicago representation 
for manufacturers of pipe, strip steel, billets, shafting, 
boiler tubes and other materials, and solicits correspon 
dence with makers desiring Chicago connections 

C. E. Buek, a well known iron man of Birmingham, has 
retired from the Chattanooga Furnace Co 

Dr. Rentzsch, of Dresden-Blasewitz, who has compiled 
the statistics published by the Association of German 
Iron and Steel Masters for more than thirty years, wil 
retire on Oct. 1. The compilations will be undertaken 
by the Berlin office of the association under the direction 
of Mr. Bueck, general secretary, and Dr. Leidig 

N. H 


the office of Rogers. 


Ashley, who for twelve years was connected wi 
Brown & Co., at Buffalo, N. \ 
now associated with Hugh W. Adams, sales aget 
the Sloss-Shefheld Co. and 
Nassau St., New York 

\ 3 Armstrong has replaced W M 
New York agent of the Dominion Iron & Steel Co., Ltd 
at 100 Broadway Mr. Mitchell is now with the Alan 
Wood, Iron & Steel | 


Reading [ron Lo. ai 


The Iron and Steel Institute 


The autumn meeting of the Iron and Steel Inst 


will be held at Barrow-in-Furness, England, on Tuesday 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Sept. 1, 2,3 and 4. Th 
program includes a short address from Mr. Andrew ¢ 
negic, the president, and the presentation of the follov 
papers “On Alloys of Iron and Tungsten,” by R. A 
Hadfield; “On the Restoration of Dangerously Cryst 
line Steel by Heat Treatment,” by J. E. St 1 A 
Windsor Richards; “On Sorbite Steel Rails by J. ] 


Stead and A. Windsor R 
icon on Iron,” by Thomas Baker; “On the Diffusi 


Sulphides Through Steel,” by Prof. E. D. Campbell; “Or 


chards; “On the Influencs is 


' 
the Heat Treatment Steel,” by William Campbell; “Or: 
the Rolling of Large Pipes,” by R. M. Daele O 
Regulation of the (¢ bustion in Coke-oven Pra é by 


by W. F. Pettigrew On the Diseases of Ste by C. H 
Ridsdale; “On Carbon in Ste by Prof. A. Stansfix 
Visits t e Bart He e Steel ( he Askat ! 
furnaces, Hodbarrow ine the naval constru n WwW 

of Vickers, Sons & Maxim, the shops of the Furness R 
way Co., the Roanhead mines and the Lonsdale b 

naces, are anticipated as time may permit 


French Manufacturers is rep 


fering a 3200 prize tor a protecting ver to prevent a 
cidents from burstinys irtil i £ nastone 

Yua ds en ered mp 1 1 S pre a | 

hie S he ng I wr if ‘ k p nd I 

their efiiciency no matte ] 1 he ¢ me 1 \ 
be worn down. They sh d be inexpensive, easily aj 
plied to any ordinary n ne and n bs vork it 
any way ( np t re required iddress " ery 
( plete desc ptive 1 < l ] exp ry sketches I 
the pres lent ne iss n 2 Rue de Lutece Par s 


before Dec. 1 Che maker of the apparatus which is se 
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lected for trial must submit two specimens, one of which 
to be fitted by them, or at their expense, in a workshop 
nd tested for fifteen days in general use he ther will 
be tested by bursting the wheel over which it has been 
fixed The t¢ vil commence on Apr ] ood and the 
prize may be divided. The inventions remain the property 
the competit b he committee w have the right 
pub s] ics ript 1s et 
(Owin ) he hin i 5 iits I he ( mbia Ir ! 
\W ks ( P Hu Micl the shipyard St. Clan 
has been turned over to J]. ( Gilchrist, the Cleveland 
eSS¢ yner, V will take charge of the work the com 
y has now « nd. The officials of the company stat« 
tha they are allowed ntinue, every claim will be 
aid in full. In the lee ipers filed the total indebtedness of 
Te 1 edule > 208,006 \ e the assets accord 
the ipp sen e piact 1 at $179 475 ilthoug 
‘ ginal cost is said t ave been $400,156 The fol 
wing are among the eaviest creditors State Saving 
tank Detroit S100,.000 \ L) Bennett trustec Ps rt 
Hluron Vict $55,000; Commercial & Savings Bank, St 
( Micl $15,248 rie n Na { | s An 
eles. ( $10,000: |} st Nation Bank. Cl g SS8.000 : 
| & La P fe $20.58 he < Machine ( 
Wiln f Ly SII. 
| 2 1 Mfe ( Ni }{ ( recently 
not end t is comfor 
! \ ( ri , Ssiree¢ N« \ 
| [ i n Mac's Meta 
. . N \ I Department 
l ‘ nre ep en roug! t é ntry il 
| I ‘ s | ) l { ch Ss the 
() LD) n Steamship (¢ \ let P i 
S hicl s ‘ ~ y by the War De 
I i rove t p t | m 
1 1 ictures a mb sp l na 
position t kin spint ( 1 brass 
pp ‘opes | = s br 
ig b é d 1 castin 
‘ b \ T ‘ ipp aii ‘ ‘ | Vel 
property e | n tron Works, San Francis 
< ] oress weel e United 
st es ( \ H ¢ y | » ‘ mat he 
) | ‘ S | company tif t e com 
\ p ‘ eT 1 ft ’ ecess 
He s ‘ T e had 
I ( t SS I vel t p S cTe « 
; vy st He s ’ e battleship Wiscor 
1 b ht am ited 
y $14,000 
| 4 ‘ T >) 
| é S \ 1 e June : 
, st ee! ) | \ 
¢ \ 34 : 
{ b 
O44 ft 
é r 1 y ere 
* ~~ Ss ~ j ‘ ‘ | ’ 
( I ~) f 
“) 4 ) ve 
\ t } t Ww he { ts ann 
‘ etil \ , 1c phia 
t \ nt $1 
“ ib $1,777,060 é é ipita 
$1 ean an bose 6 mor 
$74 I t of $16,7 
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INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY. 





[If you are in need of machinery of any description, please notify The 
Tron Trade Review.and we will put you in communication with our 
advertisers at once. ] 


New Buyers in the Market and Some of Their Wants: 


The Alabama-Virginia Iron Co., Florence, Ala., wants 
275 feet 10-inch cast-iron water pipe, bell joint; 550 feet 
eight-inch cast-iron water pipe, bell joint; 150 feet four 
inch cast-iron water pipe, one eight-inch T with four-inch 
branch, twenty-five pieces of tank steel 4% inch x 36 
inch x 120. 

Alabama-Virginia Iron Co., Florence, Ala., wants one 
duplex pump, 10-inch suction, 8-inch discharge 

The Spiller Crude Oil Stove Co. has been incorporated 
at Austin, Texas, with capital of $150,000, for manufactur 
ing Spiller’s oil burners and stoves, by P. S. Spiller, H 
P. Haldeman, John K. Donnan and C. L. Test 

The Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry-Dock Co., New 
port News, Va., will equip the extension to its foundry 
now being built with latest machinery and appliances for 
the manufacture of steel castings Addition is about 150x 
60 feet. 

Saker, Stillwell & Hart, Birmingham, Ala., want 45 
feet of second-hand shafting 2 15-16 inches in diameter, 
complete with couplings, and an &-post hanger for same 

Seminole Lumber Co., Lake City, Fla., is in the market 
for return tubular boiler 125 horsepower and one slide 
valve engine of 100-horsepower. 

Alabama-Virginia Iron Co., Florence, Ala., wants two 
75-horsepower boilers and one 50-horsepower engine 

E. V. Wyssbred & Co., Panola, Ky., are in the market 
for 5 miles of relay rails and two small locomotives suit 
able for use on tramroad. 

Alabama-Virginia Iron Co., Florence, Ala., wants one 
H. K. Porter saddle-tank dinkey 8-ton 36-inch gauge, 3,000 
lineal feet 30-pound steel rails and fastenings, 1,000 lineal 
feet 18-pound steel rails and fastenings and one 6-ply 
18-inch belt. 

H. A. Rankin, Fayetteville, N. C., wants to buy sec 
ond-hand 15 to 20-horsepower engine 

The Saluda Trade Co., Lock Box 2, Saluda, N. C., wants 
prices on traction engine of 10 to 12-horsepower sufficient 
to haul five to six loaded wagons in hilly country 

The Stein Improved Chimney Construction Co., J. B 


' 


need a few gaso 


Dryer president, Birmingham, Ala., wi 
line hoisting engines. 

Chas. Jacobson, Warren, Pa., has organized a corpora 
tion with $1,000,000 capital to carry on the manufacture ot 
gas engines. This corporation will be known as the 
Jacobson Gas Engine Company. For several years Mr 
Jacobson has been manufacturing and marketing his en 
gines in connection with Struthers, Wells & Company, of 
Warren, Pa. The engines have proven so satisfactory that 
he was encouraged to organize the above mentioned com 
pany, the expectation being to manufacture not only the 
sizes and types heretofore furnished, but also other sizes 
and styles. He has already secured valuable patents in 
connection with his engines and has others pending 

The Ashland & Ironton Bridge Co. and the Ironton & 
Kentucky Bridge Co. have been consolidated with a 
capital of $1,200,000. The new concern is to be known as 
the Ashland & Kentucky Bridge Co., and its purpose is to 
construct a railway bridge across the Ohio river between 
Ashland and Ironton. 

The John Johnson Co., of New York City, has been in 
corporated with a capital of $60,000 to manufacture filter 
presses and machinery. The directors are S. H. Johnson, 
of Warren Hills, England; J. E. Johnson, of Brooklyn, and 
H. J. Linder, of Mt. Vernon. 

The Montross Iron & Steel Works, Frederick, Md., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $250,000. The incor 
porators are: Thomas M. Diven, Charles F. Rothen 
hoefer, William P. S. Diven, Charles W. Demmy and 


Arthur Latterner 
W. J. Dodge and associates, of Gadsden, Ala., have 
leased the Caldwell Foundry at Fort Payne, Ala., and 
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will organize a company with $25,000 capital to operate it 
Repairs will be made and additional machinery installed, 
The West Allis Malleable Iron & Chain Co., West Allis 
Wis., has increased its capital from $100,000 $150,000, | 
The Anderson Machine & Foundry Co Anderson. HF 
has increased its capital from $10,000 to $20,000 4 
The Elmira Tube Mfg. Co., Elmira Heights, N. Y., has 
been organized with a capital of $45,000 The directors 
are: Franklin Magrath, M. L. Bland and W. S lranklin, 
Brooklyn. 
Henry V. Maxwell, Ransoms Bridge, N. ¢ vants to buy 
50-horsepower second-hand boiler ; 
Merchants’ & Farmers’ Peanut Co., Norfolk, Va., wil] 
need 75-horsepower engine and 100-horsepower boiler. 


shafting and pulleys 


W. D. Moran & Co., Cooper, Tex., want prices on boilers 
and engines 

W. H. Gibbes & Co., Columbia, S. C., are in the mar 
ket for 125 horsepower detached engine, side crank, with 


automatic governor, or with throttling governor; second 


hand. Give full description 


P. O. Box 798, New Orleans, La., wants to purchase one 


8!4x10-inch double cylinder and double drum hoisting en 
gine without boiler 

Baker, Stillwell & Hart, Birmingham, Ala., want prices 
delivered Birminghan on second-hand 60-horsepower side 


crank slide-valve engine, left-hand, immediate delivery 


The American Well Works, Aurora, III., is in the market 


for a steam hammer from 2,000 to 3,000 pounds, immediate 
delivery 

The Southwestern Pump Co., Witchita, Kan is been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000. The company was 
formed to purchase the plant and buildings of the defunct 
Buckeridge Pump Co. It is expected that the plant will 


be in operation by the first of September 


The Pittsburg Marine & Engineering ( has been or 
ganized under the laws of Maine for making and dealing 
in engines, boilers, pumps, etc., capit $150,000 

Kraut, Dohnal & Co., Chicago, capital $1,500, have been 
incorporated to manufacture and deal in cutlery and hard 
war 

The Marion Repair & Machine ( Indianapolis, ha 
been incorporated with a capita $5,000 


lhe Bridgeport Hardware Mig. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 


has mm reased its capital stock from $50,000 t » $75,000 

The Standard Tool C Cleveland sin is Ss cap 
ital from $300,000 to $750,000 

\ company ts in process of organization at South Bend, 
Ind., which will be known as the South Bend Iron Bed 
Co J P. Lechner has been elected pres lent It is the 
present plan of the company to manufa r eds 
n South Bend 
Fires and Accidents:— 

The plant of the White-Warner C: Taunton, Mass., 
was damage d by fire to the extent of $50,000 Aue. 2 Lhe 
fire broke out in the foundry 

Che Ontario Tack Co.’s plant, Hamilton, Ont., was pat 
tially destroyed by fire July 31 Phe ss was abou 
$40,000 

The foundry known as the Ark, one of the ndmarks 
it Algona, Pa., was partially destroyed by fire recently 
The plant will be rebuilt 

Fire on the morning of Aug. 6 in mac Dp 
the Morgan Iron Works, East Tenth St.. N« Yor lid 
damage estimated at $25,000 to the building and its ma 
chinery 

On the night of Aug 5 hire broke out in the four-story 


factory building at 406 to 412 East rogth St... New York 


doing damage estimated at $60,000. Among those who 
suffered were Brady & Hauptmann, proprietors of the 
Mutual Iron Works, who occupied the ground floor; H 
Derby, manufacturer of brass railings, of the Keystone 


Gas Fixture Works 

Fire destroyed the Bellaire Boiler & Bridge Works, 
Bellaire, O., July 31. Loss $10,000 
destroyed practically all of 


Fire on the night of Aug 
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the shops of the Enterprise Boiler Co., Youngstown O., 

causing a loss of $50,000, partially covered by insurance 
Fire at St. Clair, near Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 4, de 

stroyed the tool shop, blacksmith shop and other build 

ings of the St. Clair Coal Co., Scranton, Pa 

Fire damaged the foundry of the American Wooder 


ware Machine Co. Green Bay, Wis., Aug. 5 


New Construction : 
The Osborn Engineering Co., Cleveland, has received 


bids for a large factory building for Warner & Swasey 


t 


be erected on East Cleveland, near the ¢ 


& P. railway. This building will be about 50 feet wide 
and 203 feet long 

It is announced that A. F. Bumgarten & Bros., of Pitts 
burg, who recently purchased the plant of the Huntington 
fin & Planished Plate Co., at Huntington, W. Va., have 
already made provision for the equipment necessary 
remodel the plant for the manufacture of small T-rails tor 


tramroads and will put the plant in operation in a shor 
t t 


time 

The Pittsburg Piping & Equipment ( Pittsburg, has 
completed the erection of its building and has also in 
stalled the entire equipmer: which is proposed at this 
tim [he plant is thoroughly equipped to take care of 
machine shop work in general and the pipe fitting business 
in particular, and in addition, machinery to take care ol 


the bending of wrought iron pipe up to and including 30 


inches in diameter The company has been urning oul 


| | \ 
materia it 1tS works 1or the past three weeKs 


chine ¢ Racine Wis recently es ved by fire wv 
be bul mre 1 ely 

The Southern Foundry & Machine Co., Knoxville, Tenn 
wi rebuild its piant recently destroyed bv fire as soon as 
e insurance is sted During the few years of its 
existence é mpany has built up a rege bu ess 

ne Soutn 

Work of grading t the new plan ic Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Co Mi kee Wis as been cor 
mencead Phe matt! building V1 be 350x400 Teet und the 
foundry will be 28ox1oo feet The office will be thre 
stories 6OxI00 tTeet \! f the buildings will be constructed 
f iron and brick, fireproof, and equipped with 1 most 
modern appliances tor ( i é { ne 

The Na i Stee | y ( Ne 1] ( nt 
has given : t v i dry e M 
( ritic M rs l ( S ( ) * 
165x411 fee S S ne t g 
( 25K 100 

The P s! ys r ( 1) yia ( < 
‘ Pa The ¢ ‘ lirectors are J. ( 


Connell, J. A. DeWitt and A. B. Sherrick 


iry \ large addition is being made to its 
Work has been begun by M. A. Ryan, propri 
, , Works Co., Du 


The Reeves Engine ( renton, N. J 
uundry, one-story brick, 92x127 feet, equipp: | 
dern apparatus 


The West Allis Malleable Iron & Chain Belt ¢ West 
Allis. Wis is making important improvements Lhe 


foundry of the plant is be made 208 fe« nger, a he 
chain belt department will be enlarged About 200 me 
will be employed 

Extensive improvements are being made at the plant 
the Seaboard Steel Casting Co., Chester, Pa | 
furnace is nearly completed. It ts larger in either of 
the two now in operation Che undations ive beet 
put in for an extension to the main foundry building 
The company employs about 375 men 


The new plant of the Keystone Drop Forge Works 
Chester, Pa.. is now in operation Machinery from the 


old plant at Germantown Junction, Philadelphia, has been 
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removed to the Chester works and shy f finished 
material are being made daily 
The Illinois Steel Co. has purchased a tract of land com 


prising ots, adjacent ‘to its works at South Chicago 
‘roan aggregate consideration of about $60,000, and wil! 
make improvements as recently announced 

The Dan Shea Boiler Works, Memphis, Tenn., will be 
enlarged by the erection of new buildings and the installa 
mn of additional machinery 

The Bon Air Coal & Iron Co., Bon Air, Tenn., has let 
I 200) beehive coke ovens 

The Rumsey & Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y., will erect a 
brick addition, 120 feet by 45 feet, two stories \ larger 
and better class of pumps will be made in the new build 
will be a model of its kind fully equipped 
Langmaid & Morrill, Bath, Me., will build a machin 

p and foundry 

The Vulcan Iron Works Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba, 1s 
recting a foundry 100x198 feet, which promises to be the 


best equipped of its kind in Western Canada, when com 


' 
pleted It is expected that the new building will be ready 
rr use by the end of September 
The Pheenix Construction C of Chicago, has undet 
iV al $8 < 000 contract tor the build ne ota watet works 
Aurora, Ind. The specifications call for the erection of 
280,000 gallon reservoir of ferro concrete construction and 
bou Soo ns f cast ifrot pipe tw bouler ind SIX 
pumps 
The Beggs Pipe & Foundry Co., Birminghan Ala.. wi 


erect a one-story brick building to be used as a foundry 
The new Zanesville & Western R. R. shops at Fulton 
ham, O., have been completed. They include a round 
house, machine shops, blacksmith shops, et: \ new 40 
mm hotel for the trainmen has also been erected 
[The new foundry building and machine shop of the 
Nixon Mining Drill Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., which has 
} 


een in the course of erection for several months, will be 


mpleted in two weeks 


The Simplex Railway Appliance ( with offices at 227 
Dearborn St., Chicago, will increase the size of its plant 
Hammond, Ind. A new two-story plant 300x200 fe 

be erected and soo more employes will be employed 


W. H. H. Stevenson, Baltimore, Md.. will erect a one 


ry brick machine shop 60x106! feet, which wi cost 


he work of constructing the large addition to the ma 


ne shop department of the Southern R. R.’s plant at 
| | 


Chattanooga, Tenn., has been begun The new machine 
p is to be 175x125 
The Pittsburg and Valley Districts: 
The new plant of the Rosedale Foundry Co Allegh« 
vy. Pa s now in partial operation. The new foundry ts on 
while the machine shop 1s not yet 1n tul peration 


the reason that much machinery is yet to be installed 


r} main building, containing the molding floor and ma 
e shop, is 460x908 feet It is commanded by ne 
‘ W it 20 ms capac y cac ind ft S-tol 
\ \ ire elect? Lily yperated 
The American Shovel & Stamping ( perating a 
plant at Lorain, O., will probably locate in the Nttsbur 
I thin the next six 1 yn Ss Che | 
Pa ive offered a big bonus secure the plat 
t f the Heilma Jame Meta Packing ( 
t be removed t Pittsburg, Pa McKeesp 
1 site has ready been secured Che mpany 
ed it 825,000 
The Wheeling Stove & Range ¢ W he go W. \ 
king for a new site tor its plant The preset 
\ the foundry has been found to be entirely t 
1 the new plant to be erected will have double th 
| the pres Several sites in the Whee ¢ 
nder considera n 
N ‘ t the Dug < ¢ 7 ( nea 
S ( ) )? is ¢ ‘ 
The P I ge Meter Ce East Pittsburg Pa 


ing a large addition to its plant, The new building wi. 
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be 60x220 feet and three stories high. The company man- 
ufactures water and gas meters, proportional gas meters 
and gas pressure regulators. 

The plant of the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmer- 
ding, Pa., resumed operations last week after a shut down 
of ten days for repairs. 

The Shinn Slag Sand Co., of Pittsburg, has been incor 
porated for the purpose of manufacturing cement from 
blast furnace slag. It is probable that the plant will be built 
at New Castle, Pa., where several sites are already under 
consideration. A similar plant is in operation at Youngs 
town, O. The company wil! operate under a process pat 
ented by Joseph A. Shinn. 


— 


General Industrial Notes ;— 


F. H. Bultman & Co., general machinists, Cleveland, 
have moved into a more spacious quarters at 35 West Cen- 
ter street, and 131 Viaduct. 

The Columbus Iron & Steel Colliery Company is pre 
paring to open its coal property at Marting, W. Va., and 
will soon install a large set of coke ovens. This property 
is owned by the Columbus Iron & Steel Company 

The commercial interests of Ashland, Ky., have started 
a movement to secure the resumption of the sheet mill 
there, which has been idle for several months. The prop- 
ositions and counter-propositions are being given much 
space in the local papers and it is expected that the agi- 
tation will result in some agreement. The company is 
willing to pay scale wages and allow the men a check 
clerk to look after the weighing, provided he is paid by 
them. A claim of short weights, which the company de- 
nies, was one of the causes of the strike. The company 
also declines to reinstate four men who were objectionable 
and sought to run the business for the company 

The Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa., reports the shipment of 
engines for electric service during July to the following 
companies: Longmont Beet Sugar Co., Longmont, Colo.; 
Lookout Mountain Iron Co., Battelle, Ala.; Hamilton Ho- 
tel, Louisville, Ky.; Vermont Hospital for Insane, Water 
bury, Vt.; Polyclinic Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.; Tawas 
Sugar Co., East Tawas, Mich.; Alvey & Ferguson Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; Owosso Sugar Co., Owosso, Mich.; Im 
perial Tobacco Co., Rocky Mount, N. C.: Imperial Tobac 
co Co., Wilson, N. C.; Pittsburg Coal Co., Allison Mine; 
Federal Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Washington Elec 
tric Light & Pr. Co., Washington, Pa.: Jefferson Coal Co., 
Piney Fork, O.; California Fig Syrup Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
Cooper, Wells & Co., St. Joseph, Mo.: Manhattan Ry. Co.., 
New York City; Menominee River Sugar Co., Menominee, 
Mich.; Windsor Sugar Co., Windsor, Colo.; Fort Collins 
Sugar Co., Ft. Collins, Colo.; Stewart & Co. store, Balti 
more, Md.; First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago 

Work of rebuilding the Trussville Alabama furnace of 
the Lacey-Buek Co. is progressing steadily and the new 
stack will be blown in in September. The furnace will 
then have a capacity of 200 tons a day. 

President Felton, of the Chicago & Alton Railway Co., 
has submitted to the city council of Bloomington, IIl., a 
communication on the subject of the expansion of the 
He states 


that a fair value of the entire property sought to be 


railroad shops for their removal to another city 


acquired by the company to enlarge its shops is $112,500, 
and that the total cost of its purchase at prices fixed by its 
owners would be $350,000. At the latter figures it is im 
possible for the company to consider its purchase. For a 
less cost it could buy land and erect new buildings else 
where. He asked the city to vacate two streets for the 
use of the company. 

The 1oo-ton floating crane at the Brooklyn navy yard 
constructed by the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., of 
Cleveland, has been tested successfully. The construc- 
tion of this crane was begun in 1899. The contract price 
was $100,000. 

The Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co 
line of pneumatic tools on the market, reports immediate 
Haeseler “Axial 


Among the lat 


which has placed a 


recognition of the superiority of the 
Valve” hammers, upon tests being made 
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est purchasers of these tools are: Niles sement-Pond 
Co., Ramapo Iron Works, McPherson Switch & Frog Co. 
Creswell & Waters Co., Warren Foundry & Machine 
Works, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R R.., srown 
Hoisting & Conveying Machine Co., Howard Iron Works, 
International Boiler Works Co 

The machinery of the Jenison Iron & Steel Works js 
being removed from the burned plant at Jenison, and the 
works will be established at Grand Rapids, Mich., as soon 
as a suitable building can be obtained. The machinery 
was not very badly damaged by the fire, and it is expected 
that the plant will soon be running again 

The Smith’s Falls Malleable Castings Co., Ltd., Smith’s 
Falls, Ont., capital $150,000, recently incorporated, will 
take over the business of the Smith’s Falls Malleable Iron 
Works, Smith’s Falls, Ont. The office of the company is 
not at Toronto, as previously reported. 

The Solomon Machine Co., succéssors to the Charles § 
Solomon Co., Philadelphia, will conduct a general machine 
business. The company does not intend to build 

Two more additions to their already extensive plant, 
another new kiln, and recent installation of new machin 
ery, etc., for making its pressed emery wheels, is the 
report that comes from the Abrasive Material Co., of Phil 
adelphia. The present Abrasive Emery Wheel is well 
known, but the makers realize the need of special wheels 
for special purposes and have decided to place on the 
market a pressed wheel that will, for its special work, 
equal those made by the vitrified process 

The Fort Scott Mfg. Co., Fort Scott, Kan., 


organized with a capital of $50,000, to engage in foundry 


recently 


and machine work, has taken over the Kite foundry. The 
following are the officers: C. C. Crain, president; J. H. 
Mead, vice president; J. H. Prichard, secretary; L. H 
Stout, treasurer, and M. T. Kite, superintendent. It is 
the purpose of the company to double the capacity of the 
plant. It will manufacture the Kite gasoline engine, the 
Fort Scott feed mill, and do a general foundry and ma 
chine shop business 


The Alma Mfg. Co., Alma, Mich., has closed a contract 


with L. E. Williams, of Omaha, Neb., for the manufacture 
of a new style gasoline engine, known as the McVicor 
automatic gasoline engine It is expected that a new 


company, to have charge of the sales, will be organized 

[It is announced at Denver that plans for the absorption 
of the Utah Fuel Co. and auxiliary companies by the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. are practically completed. It 
is expected that the consolidation will not take place un- 
til after the meeting, on the roth of this month, of 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. George Gould is the principal 
stockholder of Utah Fuel Co., 
coal and iron mines 

W. F. McCrea, Beaver Falls, Pa., has decided to move 
his foundry and machine shop from Beaver Falls to Sha 


which owns valuable 


ron. It will be enlarged and stoves will be manufa 
turned 

The Dow Wire Works, Louisville, Ky., has leased for 
10 years property at Franklin and Buchanan Sts., and as 
soon as the plant can be fitted up, the company will move 
into its new quarters. The new building is much larger 
than the old one, and the company will largely increas« 
its output 

The Harrisburg Pipe & Bending Works 


seamless steel cylin 


Harrisburg, 
Pa., has begun the manufacture of 
| 


ders, used for holding carbonic acid gas 


It is reported that an association of gas-engine manu 
facturers has recently been formed in Germany, and that 
the office is at Nurnberg. Sixteen works are said to be 
long to the union, among which are the Korting works 
of Hanover and the Borsig works of Berlin 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co. announces that it has 
not permanently shut down its eagle mill at Ironton, but 
that it was temporarily closed, owing to a shortage of 
orders, and will be started just as soon as_ business 


justifies. 





